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They'll turn oil into dolla 


WELLS GO DOWN FAST when drilling equip- 
] ment is mounted on Timken tapered roller 
bearings. In swivels, blocks, mud pumps, 
engines, and other parts of the rig, Timken 
bearings minimize friction, reduce wear, help 
prevent costly breakdowns. 


when railroads switch to 
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AFTER OIL IS STRUCK, oil well pumps are 
Ya the job day in, day out, keeping the 
precious crude flowing. Equipped with 
Timken roller bearings, these pumps run 
smoothly —with minimum maintenance, 
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lubrication or time-out for repairs. 
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"ROLLER FREIGHT’—freight cars equipped, 

like modern passenger trains and loco- 
motives,with Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings—is the next great step in railroading. 
Everything from oil to onions, gasoline 
to grapes, will reach you faster and in 
better condition via ‘Roller Freight”. 

When freight trains, like passenger cars 
and locomotives, roll on Timken tapered 
roller bearings, all speed restrictions due 
to bearings are removed.“Roller Freight” 
can highball along like a streamliner. 
**Hot boxes” are eliminated, maintenance 
costs reduced, starting resistance cut by 


88%, freight car availability increased. 


NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST --@])~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION US 





More and more railroads are switching 
to “Roller Freight”—from a handful of 
cars for some roads to as many as 800 
and 1000 cars for others. 


Everywhere in industry, Timken bear- 


ings are first choice for the tough jobs 


because they take any combination of 


radial and thrust loads. Whether you 
make freight cars or airplanes, power 
shovels or combines, make sure the trade- 
mark ‘‘Timken” is on the bearings. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company,Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 





‘Roller Freight” 


aster... 


OIL RIDES AGAIN on Timken bearines when 

the oil and gas for your car are trucked to 
your local service station. At nearly every step 
in production and delivery, the swiit, sure 
flow of oil depends on Timken bearings, 
And oil will reach you even faster . 
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can speed the nation’s freight 
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Machines reduce labor 





but increase jobs 


ABOR, in the sense of the hard physical 
work it used to be, has been almost 
eliminated by machines. Work is now the 


time a man spends at a machine. 


Out of what that machine produces, the 
workman who tends it is paid. Therefore 
anything which slows down that machine, 
or keeps the workman away from it, or 


which keeps an old, inefficient machine 


working when a new, more efficient one is 
available—any such thing harms that 
worker most, because it means fewer things 
produced—fewer for the worker, fewer and 
therefore more costly things for everyone. 


You can becloud that issue with millions 
of words but you can’t change the fact— 
the more efficient production, the more 
real wages and the higher the standard of 
living for everyone. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











News within the News 





WHY POSTAL RATES MUST RISE—Sharp increases in Post Office costs since war’s 
end have produced a half-billion-dollar yearly deficit. What can and cannot be 
done to cut that deficit is explained here in a U. S. News & World Report inter- 
view with the Postmaster General, Jesse M. Donaldson. It indicates where mail- 
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EFFECT OF BRITISH ELECTION........ P. 11 
Socialists, expecting a clear victory in 
Britain, now find their program in dan- 
ger. their majority too small to assure 
another five years in power. Repercus- 
sions are to be felt in U. S., too. The set- 
back to the Labor Party in Britain has 
strengthened the hopes of Republicans 
in the U.S. 


HOW ‘COLD WAR’ STARTED........ P. 14 
Nearly five years ago, President Truman 
suddenly cut off all Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to Russia. Now he is admitting 
publicly that it was a mistake. But it was 
only one of a series of mistakes on both 
sides that caused “cold war” to spring 
up and grow. Here you get a blow-by- 
blow account of what brought on the 
present impasse, and, conversely, what 
it may take to end it. 


COAL: THE LEWIS PLAN.............. P. 12 
Strikes, even if wholly successful, won’t 
solve John L. Lewis’s coal dilemma. 
Basic problem is this: Need for coal has 
dropped since wartime from 600 to 450 
million tons a year. There are 420,000 
miners, where only 320,000 are needed. 
Mr. Lewis wants to keep them all on at 
part time, with full-time wages. But that 
raises costs, cuts markets for coal. 


CAN WE CHANGE WEATHER?....P. 19 
Control of weather has become a dream 
for city people as well as farmers. Only 
more rains can cure water shortages 
plaguing big cities from coast to coast. 
Artificial rain making may provide the 
answer. This exclusive interview with 
the Chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
tells the real story about rain making, 
storm killing, drought cycles. 


PARTIES: CAPITAL INDUSTRY........ Ps 28 
You could buy a house for the cost of a 
Washington party. Slump in the business 
of winning influence with champagne is 
only relative. Raucous entertaining on 
expense accounts has given way to 
formal affairs. These may draw 1,500 
people. U.S. taxpayers often pick up the 
check for foreign officials. Here are de- 
tails—hosts, places, menus, liquor lists. 


US. SEES::A:' NEW HILER..........: P: 24 
Nazi-style nationalism, youth movements, 
other symptoms of Hitlerism are return- 
ing in Germany—and on a scale that has 
U.S. authorities worried. A report by 
American officials there shows what's 
happening. One result is that U.S. oc- 
cupation forces now will stay in Germany 
much longer than had been anticipated. 
Ideas about a free rein for Germans also 
are being discarded. 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 








A Fair and Regular Dividend 


A fair and regular dividend on American Tele- telephone service in the world and provided 
phone and Telegraph Company stock has been a jobs for many, many people with the telephone 
big factor in making possible the good telephone company and its suppliers. 


service the country enjoys today. 


The A. T. & T. dividend is thus of benefit not 


The present dividend has been paid —in good only to stockholders but to everybody who works 


times and bad—for nearly 29 years. It has for the telephone company, everybody who uses 


encouraged hundreds of thousands of men and the telephone and the prosperity of the country 
women to invest their savings in the business. as a whole. It is not just a check that somebody 
It is this money that has built and expanded gets in the mail but a symbol of confidence and 


the facilities for the best and most economical stability to millions of people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How to Turn a Mountain Inside Out 


Photographed in West Virginia Coal Fields by William Vandivert 


In a very real sense, the engineers shown heré have to 
know the innermost secrets of a mountain, for it’s their job to 
decide just how the coal locked deep in its heart can most 
economically and efficiently be mined. Indeed, the blocks 
they've laid out on a proposed mine plan represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and the strips, the conveyors that will move it 
out to the modern surface preparation plant fast. 

Today’s progressive mines are planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers. Through advance surveys, they “engineer” 
around the “faults” in coal seam formation, plan transport, 
ventilation and pumping systems, design entries and haulage 
ways. But that’s only the “underground” part of their job. 
For besides the expense of opening a mine, coal producers 
must also provide million-dollar preparation plants and all 
railroad, power and other facilities that go with them. Only 
because of development work and capital expenditures, how- 
ever, are America’s coal mines the most productive, efficient 
and safest to work for in the world. 


Today many coal buyers order coal “made” 
to their own special standards. They specify 
various qualities such as grade, and the 
amount of carbon, volatile ash and sulphur 
content. Some even require that coal be 
treated with special oils to aid combustion. 
Modern mines—thanks to million-dollar pre- 
paration plants—are able to supply users with 
coals customed-designed to increase the effi- 
ciency and performance of even older boilers. 
Often these prepared coals make it possible 
for the user to produce more needed steam, 
heat or power without expanding or replacing 
existing combustion equipment. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





There can be no true security for the American worker, no steady progress for American industry, no sure protection for 
the American public, as long as UNION MONOPOLY can dictate when a man shall work and when industry shall produce. 
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This seems clear from elections in Britain, Australia, New Zealand: 

A conservative trend is running strongly over much of the world. 

Trend now running swept out Labor rule in Australia, New Zealand; almost 
swept it out in Britain. British Labor's 190-vote margin faded. 

In U.S., Republican outlook for November is improved sharply. 

Labor sweep in Britain would have jolted Republicans. Labor setback is a 
signal that big blocs of voters are in a mood for change. Leftward swing is 
checked; right swing--a swing from radicalism--appears to be under way. 





Unless the developing signs of the times are all wrong: 

Mr. Truman's chance of keeping a Democratic Congress is reduced. 

Republican gains seem assured for November. Republican chance of House 
control appears to be 50-50. Need is to take 48 more seats out of 261 held by 
Democrats. Republican Senate seems about a 50-50 prospect. Maybe a little less 
than that. Need is to take 7 seats from the 54 held by Democrats. 

Truman hold on Congress, already weak, will be weakened further. 

Labor leader influence, strong at the White House, will diminish. Labor in 




















Congress will get even less attention. Idea that labor leaders can deliver the 
rank-and-file worker vote was badly jolted in Britain. 

Dream of U.S. labor leaders that they can dominate U.S. politics is due to be 
modified, if it isn't shattered for a time. U.S. politicians are to be much less 
inclined to team up with leaders in labor and to do their bidding on every issue. 
Even Mr. Truman will be less attentive to labor. 


ndivert 


Health insurance for U.S. is even more remote after British voting. It 
didn't pay off in votes for Labor. Old-age insurance will be broadened, with 
benefits increased. All sides now seem to favor that. Disability insurance, 
for temporary disability, is even more improbable any time soon. 

Taft-Hartley repeal doesn't stand a chance. Taft-Hartley revision and 
strengthening may come in 1951. FEPC with teeth is highly improbable. 

Unemployment insurance will not be made more liberal. Aid-to-education 
will be left on the shelf. Food-price subsidy, Brannan plan, will remain dead. 
Tax_ increase on corporations is even less of a prospect. Tax cut, spending cut 
will get more stress, with excises due to be reduced moderately. 

Idea of economic planning got a bad jolt in British voting and that jolt 
will tend to influence U.S. political thinking. The whole "Fair Deal" that was 
in trouble before Britain voted will be in more trouble now. : 



































Points that impress the vote seekers of U.S. include these: 

Socialism, as such, doesn't pay off in votes. Socialization of steel in 
Britain, ordered for 1951, cost votes for the Socialists, didn't make them. 

"Me too," as an attitude on some welfare plans, paid off. Conservatives 
avoided argument by promising to keep services already given. Labor, giving 
free medicine, other free services, found that voters accept the handouts but 
do not always vote their appreciation. Voters can be fickle. 

Peace promise influences votes. "Cold war" as a vote generator is a flop. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Mr. Churchill made votes by a promise to try again to find a basis for peace. 
Mr. Bevin lost votes by promising more cold war, no new tries for peace. 
Bankruptcy warning, spending, high taxes do make an impression. 
Fear of job loss, alarms sounded on the basis of past experience when 
unemployment in Britain was large apparently did not sway many voters. When 
times are fairly good, people tend to forget past experience. 





As a result of what's happened in Britain..... 

Peace gesture of some kind, in spite of disavowals, is becoming probable 
before November. Mr. Truman is sensitive to signs of where votes may lie. 

Cold war, accelerated now, will be slowed down later in the year. 

Arms race that's running strong is not to be speeded further by U.S. Arms 
spending can't be increased without further upsetting a badly upset budget. A 
further upset in the budget is to carry with it political dangers. 

Budget pruning, not budget increasing, will get more stress. 

Russia, with a weak Government in Britain, with a tendency toward caution in 
U.S., will probably become a little bolder, will try for more gains. 

Actual war, even so, does not seem nearer. ° 











Big strikes in U.S. may gradually diminish in number from now on. 

Strikes reflect labor-leader cockiness; reflect a feeling of power, an idea 
that labor leadership rides high politically and in industry. 

Strike orders have been going out on issues that are increasingly trivial. 
Strikers often don't quite know what they are striking about. Incomes are cut, 
industries tied up, the public inconvenienced for no very clear reason. 

Labor leaders will be less inclined to challenge the courts, not quite so 
trigger happy about calling men from their jobs, if they get the idea that they 
may not always get what they want from Congress and the White House. 

Jolt for Labor in Britain is to have some reaction back here. 

Strikes, from now on, are likely to cost votes. Labor, playing hard for 
votes, will have to take its choice between having its strikes or losing votes. 
It is likely to start cutting down on strikes until after votes are counted. 











U.S. in world affairs is hurt somewhat by a weak Government in Britain. 

Britain, divided, will move cautiously in world affairs. Arms spending by 
Britain is almost certain to be sacrificed if taxes are to be cut, if there are 
to be gestures to try to win more Support for any Government. 

France, weak now, promises to remain divided and weak. 

Germany is to be kept weak. Japan is weak. Italy is very weak. 

U.S., as things are going, gets the job of holding up the non-Russian world. 
American taxpayers aren't any too happy over that role. Yet there is not much 
chance that they will be able to escape it. Even if British Labor later this year 
manages to win an election th7t now seems very probable, chances are that the 
margin again will be quite small. Britain's relative position is to be weaker 
in world affairs than it has been. 





Theory of defense of U.S. itself is crystallizing along these lines: 

War, if and when it comes, will take form of an atom blitz by Russia. 

Armament of U.S. must take the form of organization and weapons to ward off 
the initial blows and to deliver immediate, sustained counterattack. 

U.S., if it can survive the initial surprise blows can win a long war. 
U.S. industry, U.S. skills and resources assure victory if quick defeat is 
blocked. It is doubted that Russia is or will be able to knock out U.S. 

Arms race is fitted into that concept. It's a race in which U.S. cannot 
keep up on the basis of matching gun for gun with the other side. Costs rise 
higher on that basis than taxpayers will now approve. U.S. can afford the 
weapons for defense and for counterattack, even in peacetime. 

Russia, making big gains without war, hasn't war in mind now. 
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Talk is cheap— 
but not at a cost of 
$1,188,772.77 a day 
to Chrysler employees 














n 
Yes, $1,188,772.77 a day! That is 
the wages paid to Chrysler people 
for one day’s work before the Union THE BASIC FACTS 
; called them out on strike on Janu- OF CHRYSLER'S OFFER, MADE 





ary 25th. That is about the price 
Chrysler employees are paying for 





IN RESPONSE TO UNION DEMAND 







the strike each day in lost wages. 












= . The Chrysler si i rides that em- 
The Union demanded a pension paler geen lier Geenitay sm 


ployees with 25 years of credited service at age 







and insurance plan for Chrysler 





65 would, when they retire, receive payments, 





employees. Chrysler met this de- 





including Social Security, of $100 a month 





mand with an offer of pension and 








for life. 
insurance benefits which compare 
well with other programs in indus- The offer also includes increased life insur- 
try. The Union broke off discus- ance at lower cost, new free life insurance for 
sions and put 89,000 people out of employees after retirement, and improved sick- 
work by calling the strike. ness and accident and total disability benefits. 









This is a straightforward proposal, made in 





Union representatives are stretch- 





good faith. It is backed by the full resources, 





ing out negotiations by insisting on : ; . 
; - } credit and reputation of a company which has 






discussion now not only of pensions 





stayed in business 25 years and never missed a 





and insurance, but also of the whole 





payroll. 





contract governing relations be- 





tween employer and employee. The Company wants its provisions to be fair 





and equitable to employees, and right along has 





been willing to discuss and clarify questions of 





Chrysler employees pay for 
eligibility and other points in the collective 





these discussions at the rate of 


$1,188,772.77 a day. 





bargaining sessions that were broken off when 





the Union called the strike. 















Chrysler 


Corporation 







If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 
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50 YOU THINK 


YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you're fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 


property insurance and bonds. AMICO | 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 


dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 


pone eae eS 


AmenRtIcan Morortsts INSURANCE Company 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in i 
Your Bridge to Security 


Name 


S tvéston of Ne nifte > Srseorance 





——The March of the News___ 
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London calling. Seldom in history had 
Americans watched so closely an election 
in which they really had no part. Gov- 
ernment officials, party politicians and 
average citizens huddled around radios 
and news wires last week waiting for 
the latest word on the nip-and-tuck elec- 
tion contest between 
Britain’s Laborites and 
Winston Churchill’s 
Conservative Party. 

In some Washing- 
ton offices the interest 
was so intense it al- 
most matched that of 
the U.S. presidential 
election of 1948. Peo- 
ple on street corners 
and at lunch tables 
discussed the Conserv- 
ative strength in Eng- 
land the way they 
usually talked about a 
race for sheriff back 
home. 

Two big reasons 
kept American atten- 
tion turned to the British returns: First, 
lots of people, looking ahead to this 
year’s campaign in the U.S., thought 
that they saw a trend of the times in the 
way Britons voted. Second, it was an 
exciting show, even for those who didn’t 
care who won in Britain. 


Pen in hand. Congressmen didn’t quite 
know what to make of the deluge of mail 
into their Washington offices. All over the 
country last week people were writing 
Congress about their fears and hopes. 
There was an air of anxiety about much 
of the mail. People back home seemed 
worried about Russia and upset about 
China. Each day’s mail contained long, 
frequently confused, theories about the 
hydrogen bomb, the outlook for war, the 
British election. But two subjects, lumped 
together, dominated the mail: taxes and 
Government expenses. Letter writers 
were genuinely upset about the mounting 
cost of keeping the Federal Government 
in business. 
To bewildered Congressmen, the daily 
mail showed clearly what was 
worrying the people of the 
United States, but it offered 
few clues to a solution. 


Scatter out! Why wait for 
the atom? Congress, last week, 
turned thought to what might 
happen to America’s highly con- 
centrated Government if a sur- 
prise shower of A-bombs should 
be dropped on Washington. 
Representative Holifield 
(Dem.), of California, decided 
it was high time the U.S. 


‘DEAR CONGRESSMAN’ .. . 


. questions without answers 


PEACE TALK 
Acheson & Connally 


started thinking of a secondary capital, 
to disperse the Government ahead of 
attack. He introduced a bill. 

The debate that followed produced , 
lot of interesting ideas. Representative 

Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi, su; Zgested 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky as the 
ideal spot for the seat 
of Government. Rep. 
resentative Cunning. 
ham (Rep.), of Iowa, 
plugged for a site nea; 
Des Moines, Ia., so the 
capital could be hid. 
den where the tal] 
com grows. 

After the talk died 
down, the heart of the 
U.S. Government-—as 
it has for 150 years- 
still remained wedged 
in a few city blocks 
in Washington, D.C. 
There was no sign that 
it would be dislodged 
any time soon. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Price tag on peace. The going price 
for helping the rest of the world stave 
off Russian Communism was marked 
down a little last week. Marshall Plan 
officials told Congress they would need 
150 million dollars less in the year ahead, 
could get along on a shade under 3 bil- 
lion. But they warned against deeper 
cuts. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson went 
up to Capitol Hill for a conference with 
Chairman Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and other Senators. 
The Russians, said Mr. Acheson, are 
growing bolder; this is no time to talk of 
bringing an end to U.S. aid for others. 

The Secretary found that the interest 
of many Senators had shifted from Ev- 
rope, where things are in pretty good 
shape, to Asia where things are in a mess. 
They talked of an Asiatic Marshall Plan 
and asked Mr. Acheson what specific 
plans he had for keeping Communism 
from spilling out of China and spreading 
across the Far East. 

Mr. Acheson’s reply: The U. S. is will- 
ing to help those countries that 
help themselves. But there is 
not now an over-all aid plan 
for the East to match the 
over-all aid plan for the West. 


Come on over. One day last 
week President Truman indi- 
cated that he planned to do 
some political touring before 
the congressional elections in 
November. He was vague as to 
plans—but by the week-end he 
had invitations to visit almost 
every State in the union. 


—Acme 
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Eager Ed, Explorer, had returned from foreign climes. 


e “T like to travel,’ Ed exclaimed, “but I admit, at 


times it’s nice to get back home again, to have some 
fun, and rest at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 


are a guest. 











“The Sheiks of Araby,”’ said Ed, “‘showed me a life of 
ease, but even they did not have beds that could com- 
pare with these. Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more bring comfort worth exploring—so smooth, so 
soft, so perfect, that in no time flat I’m snoring! 
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“I've done some deep-sea diving,’’ Edward cried, “and 

e I'll tell you that Statler’s bath is lots more fun—and 
gets you cleaner, too! The water’s always piping hot, 
the soap is piled up high, and stacks and stacks of snowy 
towels make certain you'll get dry! 


“T’ve eaten lots of food that’s! good,” cried Ed, “but 
this is grand! If I could meet a Statler chef, I’d like to 
shake his hand. Each dish is perfectly prepared—each 
tempts your appetite, from soup to nuts, each Statler 
meal is absolutely RIGHT! 
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“You'll have no need for maps or guides, no cause for 
exploration,” cried Ed, “because the Statler boasts a 
heart-of-town location. It’s close to business, shops and 
shows. No wonder travelers say that Hotel Statler 
really is the perfect place to stay!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Big gain by Churchill’s Con- 
si servatives is heartening to U. S. 
m- hap 
“a Republicans. It shows a British 
so trend against the “ins.”’ 

In Britain, slowdown of Social- 


ism is due. Election means ‘‘wel- 
fare state’ stays, but it won't 
grow much in months ahead. 

Free medicine, social security, 
other benefits go on as is. But big 
new experiments, new Govern- 
ment controls are out. 


Out of the election in Great Britain 
these conclusions are being drawn: 

Socialism is checked. Unless new 
elections are called and the voters 
swing back to Labor, it’s going to be 
harder for Socialists to take Britain 
deeper into Socialism. 

Steel, core of British industry, is not 
likely to be nationalized quickly after all. 
A Labor Government, confident of a 
comfortable victory at elections, called 
for the taking over of the steel industry 
by Jan. 1, 1951. Now, after a neck-and- 
neck race at the polls, with a strong 
majority lacking for Labor, steel will 
probably remain in private hands. 

Controls, Government interference 
with business, will not increase right 
away. Instead, the strong gain of seats in 
Parliament by the Conservatives, who 
denounced Socialist controls in British 
life, is likely to force a new Government 
to relax some of the controls now in effect. 

Strikes, labor troubles, are more than a 
possibility. Industrial areas, by and large, 
voted Labor. Workingmen, eager for 
higher wages, bitter about rising prices, 
are likely to make trouble for any Gov- 
emment—Labor or Conservative or a 
temporary working agreement of both— 
to get what they want. Union leaders, 
most of them Laborites, will have trouble 
holding the rank and file in line. 

Prices, irrespective of what political 
arrangements are made to govern the 
country, will rise. Wholesale prices are 
up already; a corresponding retail price 
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BRITISH ELECTION: EFFECT ON U. S. 
-TREND AWAY FROM SOCIALISM? 


Reported from LONDON 


increase is on the way. Cost of living, 
thus, will climb too, adding to workers’ 
discontent. 

Social measures, such as free medicine 
for all, won't be affected immediately by 
the elections. Both parties pledged more 
social security. So Britain will not aban- 
don free medicine, old-age pensions for 
all, family allowances and all the other 
signs of a welfare state. 

All this, the close election in Britain, 
has a real effect on the United States. 
The big vote against the party in power 
cheers U.S. Republicans in a congres- 
sional election year. Trend away from 
Socialism in Britain is taken by Ameri- 
cans in London as a jolt to “Fair Deal” 
Democrats, an encouraging sign for Re- 
publicans. 

A closer look at what it all means, to 
Britons as to Americans, brings several 
facts to the fore out of the confusion left 
by elections so close that neither Labor- 
ites nor the Conservatives have the com- 
fortable majority needed to govern Brit- 
ain with security. 

Real gains, in the elections, go to the 
Conservatives. Their increase in par- 
liamentary seats over the standing of 


OUTSIDE NO. 10 DOWNING STREET, THE PUBLIC WAITS 
. .. No quick new dose of nationalization 









the parties when Parliament was dis- 
solved on February 3 for the new elec- 
tions was a-surprise, an upset. Political 
effects of the election, thus, remain un- 
certain. But the economic effects on the 
nation of a close election already are 
apparent. 

Businessmen feel safer. Corporations, 
which already turn over 60 per cent of 
their profits to the Government, feared 
that a strong majority for Labor would 
force them to take a new dose of national- 
ization. 

Government ownership of steel alone, 
as planned by Labor, would take about 
100 of Britain’s largest steel firms, worth 
around 1.5 billion dollars, out of private 
hands. Ownership of these firms would 
put the Government in the business of 
making such things as bathtubs, tennis 
racquets, toilet articles, umbrellas, golf 
clubs, automobile tires and many another 
item far removed from the making of raw 
steel. Now there is to be at least a truce 
in nationalization, a pause, perhaps an 
end to further nationalization. Indus- 
tries thus spared include the chemical 
industry, food processing, industrial in- 
surance, sugar, cement and many others 
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BRITISH FAMILY AT PLAY 
. .. fewer controls? 


eo: 
BRITISH HEALTH IS INDEXED 
. . . under either party 


—Biack Star 


ee 


which feared that they would be taken 
over by Government if Labor won ab 
majority. 

Stockholders feel better, too. About 
250,000 stockholders expected to have tp 
exchange their holdings of industria) 
shares for Government bonds at rates of 
interest fixed by the Government, ;{ 
Labor won easily. Now, at least until the 
British people get a chance to vote again 
stockholders will retain their holdings. 

Taxpayers, landlords, builders of pri- 
vate homes, farmers, all of these expected 
to have to pay more for a bigger Gover. 
ment if Labor won a comfortable major- 
ity. Now, all hope their share of the 
burden will remain about the same. Tay. 
payers, for example, recall that Conserva- 
tives promised, somehow, to cut taxes by 
more efficient Government, smaller Goy- 
ernment. Private builders expected to be 
pushed out of business if Labor was in a 
position to extend the Government build- 
ing of homes. 

Traders, exporters and importers in 
Britain, which cannot live within itself, 
are uncertain what the future holds for 
them. They know that any Government, 
Labor or Conservative or a fusion of 
both, must tackle Britain’s major prob- 
lem—how to earn more dollars and spend 
fewer dollars. Under Labor, however, 
traders expected more controls by Gov- 
ernment while the Conservatives prom- 
ised fewer controls. A Government with 
a slim majority, virtually calling for an- 
other election, means that controls on 
trade, while they will be maintained, are 
not likely to be extended. 

Over all, the close election showed 
that most British voters now prefer some- 
thing else to Socialism. Popular vote de- 
monstrated that more Britons are anti- 
Socialist than Socialist. But seats in the 
House of Commons, not the popular vote, 
determine how Britain shall be ruled. 

Conservative strength thus, cre- 
ates a political problem that has no prec- 
edent in Britain’s recent history. For one 
thing, third parties lost power; the cour- 
try has swung toward a two-party system. 
For another, neither Laborites nor Cor- 
servatives won the 60-seat majority that 
House leaders on both sides consider nec- 
essary for “safe” Government. 

A “caretaker” Government, an in- 
terim Government to manage Britain for 
a few months while a budget is drafted 
and urgent decisions, delayed for weeks 
prior to the election, are made, is possi- 
ble. Co-operation between the Labor 
and Conservative parties can be ordered 
by the King. In addition, there is a prec- 
edent for interparty co-operation. In 
1945, as Britain was in the throes of an 
election that turned out to be a landslide 
for Labor both Winston Churchill, the 
wartime Prime Minister and Conservative 
leader, and Clement Attlee, the Labor 
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leader who succeeded Mr. Churchill in 
office, went to Potsdam to represent 
Britain in the talks with President Tru- 
man and Russia’s Joseph Stalin. 

A second election, now is a prob- 
ability long before the end of a normal 
five-year period. Britons find themselves 
in a position already familiar to French- 
men, whose votes since the war have 
siven groups of parties such small bal- 
ances of power that all governments 
were wobbly and the country was weak- 
ened. 

Britain's weakness, however. is les- 
sered by the fact that decisions that must 
he made now can be firmer if they repre- 
sent the combined opinions of the two 
major parties. In the U.S., for example, 
diplomats representing the Labor Gov- 
ernment were discussing dollar problems 
and oil problems with American officials 
as the elections began. Chances now are 
that Conservatives will be consulted on 
major decisions, that decisions thus taken 
are less likely to be upset when the Brit- 
ish people finally decide which party is 
to rule them. 

As a U.S. ally, however, Britain is 
weaker, not stronger, than before the 
elections. Not only are decisions lacking 
on the military effort that Great Britain is 
to make as a partner of the United States 
in the years ahead, but East-West di- 
plomacy was a last-minute issue in the 
campaign, an issue injected by Mr. 
Churchill. 

In the midst of the campaign, Mr. 
Churchill suggested a new approach to 
Moscow by the U.S. and Britain, new 
talks about the control of atomic energy 
and the hydrogen bomb. But Labor 
leaders were cool toward the idea. They 
inclined to side with President Truman’s 
apparent conviction that nothing was to 
be gained by a new approach to Moscow. 
Now, however, in view of the close elec- 
tion, Britain may press the U.S. for an- 
other direct effort to talk to the Soviet 
Union. 

Net effect of the close election in 
Britain is to divide the country almost 
evenly between powerful unionized labor 
of the industrial cities and the middle- 
class voters of the towns and villages who 
revolted against Socialism. All the key 
men in both the Labor and Conservative 
parties won re-election. But the Socialists 
now must walk a tightrope until a new 
election either gives them a workable 
majority or definitely puts them out of 
office. 

What is certain, thus, is that Social- 
ism has received a serious setback, a real 
jolt, to its plan to carry Britain gradually 
but surely into more and more Govern- 
ment control. By giving more seats to 
Conservatives, fewer seats to Labor, the 
British people have called for a check to 
Socialism. 
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LABOR’S CLEMENT ATITLEE 
. . setback for Secialism 


CONSERVATIVES’ WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. .. a substantial gain 
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HOW THE ‘COLD WAR’ STARTED 


Troubles Began Two Weeks After Yaltg 


Talk of a meeting with Stalin 
brings up the record of the “cold 
war.” It really started during the 
shooting war. 

Lend-Lease cutoff is seen by 
President Truman as an error on 
the U.S. side. But ill feeling de- 
veloped before that. Russia‘’s de- 
mands in East Europe showed the 
way things were going. 

New bargaining with Russia 
will have to go back almost to 
Yalta to dig out the real roots of 
trouble, find a peace basis. 


President Truman now is admitting 
publicly that U.S. made a mistake on 
May 12, 1945, with a decision affecting 
Russia. On that day the President 
abruptly terminated Lend-Lease to the 
Russians, except for shipments going 
to the Far East. Other allies, at the 
same time, continued to receive Lend- 
Lease help on a big scale. 

War with Germany had ended four 
days before, on May 8. Russia was not 
vet fighting Japan. Premier Stalin at 
Yalta, however, had promised that Rus- 
sia would enter the war in the Far East 
as soon as 25 divisions could be moved 
secretly across Siberia. 

Public admission of error by U.S. is 
giving rise to the question whether past 
U.S.-Russian relations are being ex- 
plored in search of a basis for renewed 
effort at understanding. There is grow- 
ing pressure, in congressional and _politi- 
cal circles, for a Truman-Stalin meeting. 
Any meeting, now or later, if it is to be 
successful, would need to get at the 
roots of misunderstanding. 

A blow-by-blow account of early 
differences and of attempts to minimize 
their effects is now available. Papers of 
the late Harry Hopkins and published 
reports of other participants give much 
of the record. 

At Yalta, in February, 1945, several 
seeds of disagreement had been planted. 
Major decisions reached there by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Premier Stalin dealt with the sit- 
uation in Europe that was to follow vic- 
tory over Germany. The three powers 
agreed to collaborate in setting up new 


14 


governments in Poland and the Balkans. 
Amount of reparations to be exacted 
from Germany was taken up. Mr. Stalin’s 
proposal that the total be 20 billion 
dollars, of which Russia would get half, 
was accepted “as a basis for discussion.” 

The three powers decided to sponsor 
a conference at San Francisco to organ- 
ize the United Nations, and agreed on a 
Security Council voting formula that 
gave each of the big powers a veto. Other 
decisions, not made public till later, re- 
lated to the war against Japan and con- 
cessions to be granted to Russia in re- 
turn for her participation. 

When the conference ended, the three 
heads of government at a banquet ex- 
pressed warm feelings toward one an- 
other. Mr. Stalin, besides proposing 
toasts to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt, led in a toast to the alliance between 
the three great powers. He expressed 
confidence that this alliance would sur- 
vive after the war in spite of diverse in- 
terests tending to divide the Allies. 

Mr. Roosevelt compared the atmos- 
phere at the dinner to that of a family, 
and added that he liked to use the same 
words in describing relations between 
the three countries. Mr. Churchill said 
he felt that all those present were stand- 


ing on the crest of a hill, with the “glories 
of future possibilities” stretching before 
them. 

The Yalta Conference had been ad. 
journed only two weeks, however, when 
discord began. Instance after instance 
arose in which Russia’s interpretation of 
the Yalta Agreements differed from that 
of the Western Powers. 

Rumania was the first scene of dis. 
pute. On February 24, when the Amer. 
ican and British members of the Allied 
Control Council for Rumania requested 
a meeting of the Council, their request 
was refused by the Soviet chairman, 4 
few days later; Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky went to Rumania with 
the demand that King Michael dismiss 
the Prime Minister. The King yielded. 
Russia’s action was considered by U.§. 
officials to be a violation of the Yalta 
Agreements. However, since Rumania 
was an enemy nation that had been oc- 
cupied by the Russian Army, U.S. made 
no formal protest. 

Poland was the next object of strife 
between Russia and the West. A com- 
mission had been set up by the three 
powers at Yalta to form a “Polish Gov- 
ernment of National Unity” to replace 
the rival Polish regimes of Warsaw and 
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SMILES AT YALTA: CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT AND STALIN 
...0on the surface, agreement 
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London. On this commission, Foreign 
Minister Molotov represented Russia, Sir 
Archibald Clark-Kerr represented Britain, 
and W. Averell Harriman, then U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, represented this 
country. 

The three men could not even agree 
which Polish leaders should be consulted 
in forming the new Government. On 
March 2, Mr. Harriman sent word to 
President Roosevelt in Washington that 
the commission had become deadlocked. 

President Roosevelt wrote the Russian 
Premier on April 1, 1945, presenting the 
U.S. point of view on both Poland and 
Rumania. Mr. Stalin, in his reply, asserted 
that the British and American members 
of the commission on Poland had de- 
parted from the Yalta Agreement. 

Rumors of a separate peace be- 
tween U.S. forces and the German armies 
in Italy brought a sharp Stalin-Roose- 
velt exchange early in April. The Russian 
leader accused U.S. officers of plotting 
behind Russia’s back. 

When this matter had been smoothed 
over, President Roosevelt, on April 12, in 
the last hours of his life, wrote Mr. 
Churchill making light of the troubles 
with Russia, “because these problems, in 
one form or another, seem to arise every 
day and most of them straighten out.” 

Friction between U.S. and Russia 
grew worse, however, after President 
Roosevelt's death. Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov, on his way to San Francisco, stopped 
in Washington on April 21 to call on the 
new President, Mr. Truman. The meet- 
ing, according to former Secretary of 
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State James F. Byrnes, was “not very 
harmonious” and “ended rather abruptly.” 

A few days later, on April 30, 1945, 
bitterness between Soviet and U.S. offi- 
cials flared at San Francisco. Over strenu- 
ous objections by Mr. Molotov, Argen- 
tina was admitted to the conference. Mr. 
Molotov said that an agreement made by 
President Roosevelt at Yalta had been 
violated. He asked that the matter be de- 
laved a few days, but his request was 
turned down. 

The deadlock over Poland continued 
at San Francisco, in spite of repeated 
meetings of the three-power commission 
there. On May 9, the day after war with 
Germany ended, Mr. Molotov left for 
Russia, the Polish question still unsettled. 

It was at this point that President Tru- 
man, on May 12, 1945, cut off Lend- 
Lease to European Russia. Nevertheless, 
he decided to send Harry Hopkins to 
Moscow, in an attempt to straighten mat- 
ters out. Mr. Hopkins had acted as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s emissary to Premier 
Stalin in the summer of 1941 and had at- 
tended the Teheran and Yalta confer- 
ences. On his new mission, Mr. Hopkins 
left for Moscow on May 23. accompanied 
by Mrs. Hopkins and Mr. Harriman. 

The Hopkins-Stalin talks are re- 
corded in detail in the book, “Roosevelt 
and Hopkins,” by Robert E. Sherwood. 
In these talks, the Premier voiced his dis- 
satisfaction over the way in which Lend- 
Lease had been curtailed. 

Mr. Hopkins explained that many per- 
sons in the United States, previously 
friendly to Russia, had become alarmed 
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TALK AT POTSDAM: STALIN, TRUMAN AND CHURCHILL 
. « . undercurrents of distrust 








over the trend of events, particularly this 
country’s “inability to carry into effect the 
Yalta Agreement on Poland.” He said 
that, while in Moscow, he wanted to take 
up the Polish question, as well as to dis- 
cuss other matters. 

Then Premier Stalin told of U.S. ac- 
tions and attitudes that had disturbed 
the Russians. 

Admission of Argentina at San Fran- 
cisco, he said, was a violation of the 
Yalta Agreement that only those nations 
that had declared war on Germany be- 
fore March 1, 1945, would be invited. 
This action, he added, had raised the 
question of the value of agreements be- 
tween the three major powers. 

Adding France to the reparations 
commission likewise violated a Yalta 
Agreement, asserted Mr. Stalin. To at- 
tempt to place France on the same foot- 
ing as Russia, he said, looked like an 
effort to humiliate his people. 

As to Poland, Mr. Stalin said that at 
Yalta it had been agreed that the existing 
Polish Government (at Warsaw) was to 
be reconstructed and that anyone with 
common sense could see that this meant 
that the existing Government was to 
form the basis of the new. 

Curtailment of Lend-Lease had been 
abrupt and “even brutal,” the Russian 
leader charged. He declared that, if the 
refusal to continue Lend-Lease was de- 
signed as pressure on the Russians in 
order to soften them up, it was a funda- 
mental mistake. Then he made a remark 
which may be a key to much of the U. S.- 
Russian discord that has followed. He 
said he must tell Mr. Hopkins that, if the 
Russians were approached frankly on a 
friendly basis, much could be done, but 
that reprisals in any form would bring 
about the exactly opposite effect. 

During Mr. Hopkins’s 12 days in Mos- 
cow, the Polish question and numerous 
other matters were ironed out. There 
followed a brief period of good will be- 
tween the two countries, during which 
the United Nations Charter was ratified 
and the Potsdam Conference was called. 

Renewal of discord, however, was 
not long in coming. At Potsdam in July, 
1945, as President Truman now reveals, 
all that Premier Stalin wanted to talk 
about was the abrupt cessation of Lend- 
Lease. This seems to have Jed, soon after, 
to increasing rivalry between Russia and 
U.S. in many parts of the world. In U.S., 
the Communist Party dismissed Earl 
Browder, its three-times candidate for 
President, and abandoned his wartime 
policy of co-operating with business. 
Though Russia kept her promise to enter 
the war against Japan, disputes over 
Poland, Germany and the Balkan nations 
became more and more frequent and pro- 
longed. Atomic-energy talks were stalled. 
The cold war was on. 
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"Russia Has Edge in Military Strength 
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U.S. and allies 
14,700 planes in service 


U.S. and allies i 
368 combat ships and 427 combat ships and 
submarines in service : submarines in service 


N ARMS OUTLAY of 13.5 billions, in the “cold war” bat divisions, Russia outnumbers the West about 2 

A with Russia, is not buying military superiority to 15. 

for the United States. At sea, Soviet strength is concentrated in a fas: 
Relative standing of the two powers in arms strength growing fleet of submarines, with 300 in use now. lt 

is shown in the Pictogram. The line-up is that revealed also outnumbers Western navies in battleships, crus 

by Stuart Symington, U.S. Secretary of the Air Force. ers, small craft. U.S. antisubmarine vessels numbe 
In the air, Russian defensive strength and fighter fewer than 230. 

planes is far greater. Offensive strength is growing, In atomic weapons, both sides are building stot 

too. Soviet bombers now can hit anywhere in U. S. piles. There is no assurance that U.S. still has a big 
On land, Army man power in Russia is four times edge there. 

that of U. S., twice that of all Western powers. In com- Outlook for the period ahead, based on that line-up: 
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Russian Line-Up of Power... 
U.S. Is Vulnerable to Atom-Bomb Attack 


Russia has the air equipment capable of delivering a 
surprise atomic attack against any part of the U.S. - 


The United States has no sure 
defense against such an attack 


———— 





ut 002 Russian military strength is to increase steadily, Warmaking capacity of U.S. industry, along with 

with at least 17 per cent of Soviet national income be- reserve forces, meanwhile, is being counted on strong- 
a {at | 8 Spent directly on armed forces. ly to make up for relative weakness in ready combat 
ow. U.S. strength is to decrease further, relative to Rus- forces. That is the pattern by which America has won 
cruis- @ 920 strength, unless a full-scale arms race is begun. in the past. In the long run, if this country survives the 
umbe [his country is spending only 6.1 per cent of national first blows of war, technical superiority is relied on to 


income on arms. bring victory in World War III. 
stoc: Ufa big arms race gets under way, with U. S. raising But some U.S. defense planners, including Secre- 
a big | POportionate spending for defense to the Russian tary Symington, now are questioning whether that is 


level, military budgets here could reach 67.4 billions enough, whether U.S. will have enough military 


1e-Up: annually in a few years. strength to prevent losing the next war in its first battle. 
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The Lewis Plan: 
Higher Wages 
For Less Coal 


Coal is a sick industry, and get- 
ting sicker. End of a strike is not to 
mean a lasting end of coal trou- 
bles, on any terms. 

Real problem is that miners, 
working on the basis John L. 
Lewis wants, can dig a lot more 
coal than the U. S. can use. 

Coal, over the years, is drop- 
ping in importance. That industry 
is confronted by rising costs and 
falling markets. 


Coal will go on being a national 
problem after strike shortages are 
overcome and John L. Lewis has set- 
tled down, temporarily. The problem 
in coal, like the problem in potatoes 
and wheat and corn and cotton, is one 
of supply in excess of demand. 

What the coal industry and coal miners 
are up against can best be shown by a 
few simple figures. It is these figures that 
Mr. Lewis can’t seem to get away from. 

Soft-coal use, in these times of high- 
level activity, is down to about 450 mil- 
lion tons a year. During the war it was 
up to around 600 million tons. As late as 
1940, soft coal provided 60 per cent of 
the fuel used in the U.S. It now provides 
46 per cent with the trend still down. 

Miners who want to mine soft coal 
number about 420,000. Those miners, 
working 5 days a week in a 38-hour 
week, can easily produce 600 million 
tons of coal each year. That is 25 per 
cent more coal than can be sold at the 
prices asked and under the conditions of 
uncertainty that confront coal users, 
owing to strikes. 

Miners needed to produce the vol- 
ume of coal for which there is a present 
market total about 320,000, if a full 
week’s work is to be provided. This 
means that there are 100,000 too many 
miners in the coal industry. 

There, then, is the problem. If a sup- 
ply-and-demand system were permitted 
to work, too much coal would result in 
pressure on prices. Lower prices, in 
turn, would force high-cost mines to 
limit operations or close. Coal miners, 
facing job loss, might be willing to make 
wage concessions. Lower prices would 
be expected to generate broader use of 
coal. As use rose, more jobs would open, 
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SOFT COAL: Problem of Jobs-and Production 
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To produce the 450,000,000 tons of soft coal needed in 1950 


wages might rise and the cycle would 
turn upward. 

But John L. Lewis has his own plan 
for dealing with the problem in soft coal. 

Miners, under the Lewis plan, would 
continue to number around 420,000. A 
reduction would cut down the dues the 
union gets. 

Each miner would be guaranteed 200 
days’ work a year, and the workday 
would be reduced by half an hour. There 
would be eight paid holidays and a paid 
vacation. The 420,000 miners, working 
200 shorter days, would be expected to 
produce the 450 million tons of soft coal 
now needed. For this shorter workday, 
each miner would receive $15, or $3,000 
a year. Vacation and holiday pay would 
bring the annual wage to $3,200. 

By comparison with the coal miner, an 
average factory worker, working a full 5 
days, 8 hours per day, now earns $56.20 
a week. By working 52 weeks a year, or 
260 days, this worker would earn $2,922, 
or about $380 less than the coal miner. 
If he worked 200 days a year, his pay 
would be $2,248, or about $1,000 less 
than a miner on the same work schedule. 

Mr. Lewis, in effect, would set up his 
own Coal Adjustment Administration to 
regulate production and to fix wage 
costs. For an industry faced with declin- 
ing markets, his plan prescribes a level of 
wages higher than in other industries, in- 
cluding competitors of coal, plus a 
per-ton royalty on all coal produced to 
support a welfare fund. Instead of plow- 
ing under coal miners, he would keep 
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the miners and cut their hours, raising 
pay per hour to maintain income. 

The catch in the Lewis plan, as the 
coal industry sees it, is simply that it 
won't work. The end product is described 
as a lower and lower use of coal, as costs 
and prices rise. Lower coal use would be 
followed by a shorter and shorter work 
week and a higher rate of pay. 

A coal-control .plan, if there is to be 
one, is more likely to be a Government 
administered plan, as the farm-contrl 
plan is administered. Inside official view 
is that the industry is moving toward 
some type of Government regulation. 

Coal, right now, is a sick industry. 
Again, it takes figures to show how sick: 
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Coal 25 years ago accounted fo §' 


nearly 80 per cent of all fuel used. That 
includes both soft and hard coal. Peto- 
leum accounted for 11 per cent; natural 
gas, 6 per cent, and hydroelectric power, 
less than 4 per cent. 

Coal now accounts for only 50 per 
cent of the fuel used for heat and power. 
Petroleum accounts for 21.5 per cent, 
nearly double its 1925 proportion, while 
natural gas provides 22 per cent of the 
nation’s fuel, nearly quadruple its 192 
share. Hydroelectric power’s share now 
is slightly more than 6 per cent. 

That was the situation that faced the 
coal-mine owners and Mr. Lewis as they 
sparred over terms of a new contrat 
Both sides knew that the industrys 
troubles would not be solved by aty 
agreement that settled another of theif 
never-ending disputes. 
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CAN WE CHANGE THE WEATHER? 


professional rain makers are 
having their inning. Parched New 
York is looking to storm brewers 
or relief. So are other areas. The 
tresident and Congress are show- 
ing new interest. 

Everybody's talking about the 
weather, but can anybody do 
anything about it? What are the 
facts about nature tampering? 

Here are authoritative answers 
by an expert, Francis W. Reich- 
ederfer, Chief of the U. S. Weath- 
er Bureau: 


Mr. Reichelderfer, is it possible to 
moke rain artificially? 

There have been a few tests in the 
Southwest where those who conducted 
the tests feel quite sure that they caused 
amin. It is a very difficult thing to dem- 
onstrate impartially, because the rain 
maker necessarily works on clouds fa- 
vorable for rain. In fact, he sometimes 
begins his operations after rain has 
started. And with present techniques it 
is almost impossible to distinguish God- 
given rain from man-made rain—if any. 

I think it is fair to sum it up by saying 
that there are a few cases where the evi- 
dence indicates an increase in rainfall, 
or at least precipitation of the rain at a 
stage earlier than it would have occurred 
otherwise. But it is not proven beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 

Has the Weather Bureau made rain? 
We conducted a series of tests in 1948 
aid 1949, with the Air Force. Last year 
we seeded clouds with silver-iodide smoke 
and dry ice more than 200 times at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Colfax, Calif., and Mobile, 
Ala. Our tests were different from others 
inthat we sought rain in a representative 
sampling of weather conditions, not just 
it times of the most favorable conditions. 
When there’s a drought you don’t have 
good, rainy clouds. The most we ever got, 
even under the best conditions, was about 
oe hundredth of an inch of rain or snow. 
That is very little; not enough to be of 
commercial value. We got negative re- 
sults in most tests. 

Well, can we increase rainfall even 
slightly where and when we need it? 
We do not anticipate that that will be 
Possible in the foreseeable future. 
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Man Who Knows 


What can you say about tests in New 
Mexico last summer? Didn‘t rain fall? 

The Weather Bureau observer at the 
tests in July, 1949, (conducted by the 
Office of Naval Research and the Army 
Signal Corps) reported that in his opin- 
ion the rain occurred naturally; that the 
artificial seeding with silver-iodide smoke 
caused at most a 5 to 10 per cent in- 
crease in the rain. Irving Langmuir, who 
developed the seeding technique, believes 
that the rain was touched off artificially, 
and that, with less than $20 worth of 
silver iodide, 320 billion gallons of rain 
was produced, more than enough to fill 
the reservoirs of New York City. We still 
don’t feel that rain making has been 
demonstrated scientifically. 

Has the Weather Bureau given up the 
idea? 

Not at all. We plan a test this summer 
in Florida. We had hoped to get this go- 
ing by now, but equipment is not ready. 
Meanwhile, our Dr. Ross Gunn is work- 
ing on the basic questions of shower for- 
mation and cloud physics. He is measur- 
ing size of cloud droplets, their electrical 
charge, other factors. 

Can you tell us more about the Florida 
tests? 

What we are trying to do is to carry 
out a test that will show beyond question 
the real effect of artificial rain-making 
efforts. The only way to do that is to 
carry out the tests over a fairly long pe- 
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F. W. REICHELDERFER 
The rain makers keep trying 


Rain Best Says ‘Maybe’ 


riod of time, in one place, with close 
watch on the results. In Florida we pro- 
pose to shoot silver iodide into the air 
six hours at a time, perhaps from a bat- 
tery of generators on the ground. We 
will run them for six hours, then turn 
them off for six hours, then turn them 
back on again. We will keep that up 
over a period of weeks. We may follow 
the same general scheme in alternately 
seeding the clouds with dry ice. By car- 
rying this out for a long time we will get 
a true picture of seeding effects, over a 
typical pattern of weather. Tests up to 
now show what happens only during 
certain special weather conditions, with 
very inadequate observation of results. 

When will the Florida tests end? 

We hope to start the tests sometime in 
May, and finish in September or Oc- 
tober. Results will’ be published as soon 
as possible, maybe late in 1950. Any- 
body can get the published reports free. 
Schedules are indefinite at this point. 
We are having to develop some special 
equipment. 

Would you say that there is any real 
hope for rain making in the future? 

I wish I could say yes. but I must say 
that we do not know yet. There are two 
situations that offer hope. One is the 
case where a mountain range offers a 
place to precipitate moisture-laden 
clouds. This is what New York City ap- 
parently hopes to do over the Catskill 
Mountains. 

The other hopeful situation is where 
you have a ready supply of shower-type 
clouds which normally pass over an area 
without releasing rain. If you can set off 
the rain in these clouds, before they get 
away, you would obviously be helping 
the area below. In the Hawaiian Islands 
and in some of our Western States there 
are situations of that type. 

Why don’t we take our water directly 
from the sea, and freshen it? 

You can do it on a small scale, but it 
becomes too expensive on any big scale. 

Have you found a way to control 
storms? 

There are some possibilities under 
study. But we can’t explode a storm. We 
often are asked why we can’t kill hurri- 
canes with atom bombs, when they are 
hatching out in the ocean wastes. But, 
powerful as the atomic bomb is, or as the 
hydrogen bomb would be, they are rela- 
tively weak compared with what goes on 
in the atmosphere. 

From our best figuring, it would take 
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STORM CLOUDS 
It might take 20 A-bombs to stop a hurricane 


at least 20 atomic bombs of the Hiroshima 
type to offset the forces that are acting 
in a full-grown hurricane. Even then you 
might have to apply that power for a 
considerable time at a series of places. 
You probably would do more damage 
than the hurricane. 

How about cloudbursts? 

Well, I will say that at present there 
seems to be a better physical basis for 
believing that you can inhibit severe 
thunderstorms than for thinking that you 
can produce them. So that, while we 
don’t look for anybody to go into the 
business of working directly on cloud- 
bursts in the near future, there are pos- 
sibilities of some measure of control. 


Is there any evidence that we are 
moving into a drought cycle, with new 
dust bowis ahead? 

We don’t know. The question of cycles 
fascinates meteorologists. More than 100 
different cycles have been suggested, 
varying from several days to two cen- 
turies in length. But none has been 
proven adequate for long-range fore- 
casting. There is just enough regularity 
in weather changes to be tantalizing, but 
not enough to be of any use. There 
simply is not enough information on 
weather over a long-enough period and 
from enough areas of the world from 
which to draw any conclusions about 
weather cycles. 
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WEATHER FORECASTERS 
There are a hundred different theories—none proven 


——__ 


Don’t the Great Plains and the Mid 
west have regular, recurrent droughts? 

The records—going back 60 ow 
show that over the years about 4 ty 7 
years of dry weather are followed by 4 
to 7 years of wetter weather. But ye 
can’t say that the records indicate that 
a “wet cycle” is about to end now. ivi 
though some people believe that to be 
true, since we have had favorable wet}, 
er for about a decade. They think a 
unfavorable shift is due. To the ordinan 
citizen who wants to know what th 
weather is going to be in the 1950 » 
1951 crop season, we have to say that 
cycle data we have are of little value. 

Isn‘t it true that U.S. weather hos 
been getting gradually warmer? 

Our records do point to evidence thy 
the U.S. average temperature is sony. 
what warmer than it was 25 or 30 yean 
ago—l or 2 degrees warmer. We knoy 
that the glaciers north of us are reged. 
ing, and the gradual shrinkage of th 
icecaps at both North and South Pola 
is an accepted scientific fact. 

What is your progress in predicting 
the weather? 

Our 18 forecasting centers in the U,{ 
issue general forecasts for their region 
every six hours, predicting the weathg 
24 to 48 hours ahead, with about 85 pe 
cent accuracy. On Tuesday and Frida 
each center issues a five-day forecag 
outlining the general type of weather e 
pected during each of the coming fix 
days. Accuracy falls off from 90 per cet 
the first day to 55 per cent on the fifth 

Then we have a special 30-day for 
cast, on the first and fifteenth of ead 
month. This gives a very general region 
outlook for rainfall and _temperatuy 
variations. Its accuracy rate is about 6 
per cent. You get 50 per cent on th 
basis of chance. 

What is the weather outlook for the 
period ending March 15? 

In the Middle Atlantic area, colder than 
normal. Elsewhere east of the Mississippi 
temperatures about normal for this time 
of year. West of the Mississippi, warmer 
than normal. Rainfall is expected to ke 
heavier than usual along the East Coast 
lighter than usual through the Cental 
part of the country; heavier than usul 
on the West Coast. 

Can you sum up our situation as tt 
weather knowledge at this time? 

We have made big strides in gadget 
—the new radar network will help uss 
storms hatching, for example. But we 
have gaps in our fundamental theory & 
the weather. Until we can explain th 
whole rain and snow process we will nt 
know whether there is a_ reasonable 
chance to make rain when it is needed 
most. Yet we have faith that we evel 
ally will know the weather's secrets. Aw 
then we can do something about it. 
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You can buy a house for the 
price Of one big Washington 
party. But hosts think the affairs 
ore well worth it. 









) say that 
2 value Party givers want everything 
7 ho fom Government contracts to 





heir names in the papers. They 
keep 50 caterers busy. 

Night life is a full-time job in 
the capital. But it isn’t all play. 
Entertaining is a costly, and seri- 
ous, business. 


The influence business in Washing- 
ton, as measured by entertainment, is 













Bape ina slump from the high levels of the 
» weathee war years. But it is a slump to which 
ut 85 pe many a businessman may look up with 
d Friday envy. For entertainment, next to Gov- 
foreeas® emment itself, still is the capital's 






biggest business. 
There are fewer of the brash, noisy 





er cee parties that used to conceal traps for war 
lay § contracts. Lavish spending on expense 
day for 





accounts ended with repeal of the excess- 






of Ca profits tax. The prewar type of formal 
| regio entertaining is back. A party given by 
iperatu Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, or 
about 6% Clark Clifford, former Counsel to the 






President, will bring out from 1,000 to 
1,500 guests. And Vice President Bar- 
kKley and his bride, the most popular 
guests in the capital, have a party sched- 







Ider than we that has taken them to as many as 
SSISSIPPL I seven affairs in nine days and _ nights. 
this time 






The party business still thrives. 
Businessmen entertain Government of- 





warmer 








od to bell ficials to keep relations on a first-name 
it Coast: basis. Foreign embassies, seeking loans 





Central 


and trade from the United States, feed 
in usudl 


and quench the thirst of those in the 
Administration and Congress who can 
help them get what they want. Social 
climbers pour out money to bring in of- 
fcial guests whose names will make 
ews on the society pages. Government 
ifficials give big parties to pay their so- 
tial debts. And the small, exclusive group 












ain the of Washington “cave dwellers” continues 
will not to give staid and formal parties. 

iv The downturn in entertainment is 
n 





measured roughly by liquor sales. Those 
sales, larger in Washington on a per 
‘apita basis than in any other important 
tity, have fallen sharply since 1946. The 
drop was particularly marked in 1948 
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Parties: Washington’s 2d Industry 


‘Slump’ in Influence Business Is Only Relative 





after the end of the excess-profits tax on 
corporations. Before then, it often cost 
only 10 or 15 cents to spend a dollar for 
entertaining on an expense account; if 
the guests did not get the rest of the 
dollar, the tax collector would. When 
the excess-profits tax vanished, business- 
men put the lid on this kind of enter- 
taining. 

Tax collectors also began to bear 
down. No longer are such accounts ac- 
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GUESTS SAMPLE A WASHINGTON BUFFET 










of from one to three automobiles. Even 
a hundred guests, which is a small party 
for Washington, will do away with food 
and drink equivalent to the price of a 
television set, several refrigerators or 
washing machines, or a fur coat. 

A big reception like those given by 
the Achesons and the Cliffords will cost 
from $10,000 to $15,000. Guests show 
up in a swarm and stand about and talk 
for three hours, during which time they 
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They eat and drink the price of a good-sized house 


cepted without question when income 
tax returns are being examined. Revenue 
men call in taxpayers and ask questions. 
The individual or businessman planning 
to spend from $5,000 to $15,000 for a 
big party tends to think twice before 
giving the go-ahead signal when that ex- 
pense cannot be deducted. 

The cost of entertaining runs high. A 
big party will cost as much as most Gov- 
ernment officials make in a year. Only 
those with private fortunes, or whose 
expenses are paid by their governments, 
such as the President and embassy of- 
ficials, can afford to give such a party. 

A thousand or 1,500 guests for a re- 
ception or a cocktail party will eat and 
drink the price of a good-sized house 
during the course of about three hours. 
Five hundred guests will sop up the cost 


consume about 50 cases of assorted 
liquors and 700 pounds of fish, lobster, 
ham, turkey, beef and goose livers. 
Caterers figure that the charges for a 
reception will run to from $4 to $15 a 
guest. And a dinner party at one of 
Washington’s better hotels, ‘such as the 
Mayflower, the Statler or the Carlton, 
will cost from $5 to $35 a plate. 

A typical menu for a reception for 
500 persons, which is about the average- 
sized party for Washington, would in- 
clude: 

Hot consomme, 7 gallons; fish, 60 
pounds; lobster, 25 pounds; Smithfield 
ham, 100 pounds; turkey, 120 pounds; 
beef, 30 pounds; mousse au foie gras, 10 
pounds; galantine of chicken, 30 pounds; 
salad, 12 to 15 gallons; hot and cold 
canapes, 1,500; rolls, 700; champagne, 8 
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THE POPULAR BARKLEYS (center) ARE FETED BY THE CLIFFORDS 
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. . . guests of honor seven times in nine days 


cases; Scotch and bourbon, 7 cases; gin, 
1 case; vermouth, 1 case; sherry, 6 
bottles. 

The biggest parties in Washington, 
from the standpoint of food and drink, 
still are given by business groups and na- 
tional associations. About 250 conven- 
tions a year are being held in Washing- 
ton, often brought to the capital because 
the officials of the organizations want 
their members to apply pressure to the 
Congressmen from their home districts. 

One group of a thousand businessmen 
recently held a three-day convention at 
the Statler Hotel and spent close to $50,- 
000 on food and drink alone. Besides 
luncheons, dinners and a big reception 
every evening, the individual companies 
represented in the association held open 
house in 16 suites every afternoon from 
2 until 6. The Mayflower figures on 75 
conventions a year, bringing in upward 
of 90,000 persons for entertainment. 

These two hotels worked together to 
serve the $100-a-plate Democratic din- 
ner. It brought together 5,300 dignitaries 
in the National Guard Armory, four miles 
from the source of food and equipment, 
and they were served simultaneously 
with two overflow groups of diners in the 
Mayflower and Statler. To do the job, 
625 waiters and 110 cooks and stewards 
were used. 

Before and after any big affair, such 
as the Democratic dinner, small parties 
keep private caterers and the various 
hotels and exclusive clubs busy. One big 
party generates dozens of smaller ones. 

The President moves in and out of 
the whirl, but usually confines his attend- 
ance to parties given by Government of- 
ficials or close friends. Since the de- 
parture of Mrs. Perle Mesta for her diplo- 
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matic assignment, no Washington hostess 
has been able to count on his attendance 
as a prize guest. Mrs. Morris Cafritz, 
wife of a prominent builder, regularly 
captures most of the other Washington 
dignitaries with her invitations. 

Usually, the social schedule in Wash- 
ington is geared to that of the White 
House. By custom, a President gives a 
series of receptions and dinners during 
the winter season for various important 
groups of officials in Washington—mem- 
bers of Congress, the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court, diplomats. A regular allow- 
ance is given to the President by Con- 
gress to cover such entertainment. 

Mr. Truman, however, has managed 
to avoid most of these affairs. During the 
war, President Roosevelt abandoned the 
social program. Now the White House 
is undergoing repairs and the President 
and Mrs. Truman find the quarters at 
Blair House too small for large-scale en- 
tertaining. The dining room there will 
seat only 16 persons. The Trumans give 
only small, private affairs there. 

For formal entertaining, such as state 
dinners for visiting dignitaries—recently 
the Shah of Iran and President Dutra of 
Brazil--the President uses the facilities of 
the Carlton Hotel. These dinners usually 
last from 8 to 11 o’clock and are attended 
by about 65 guests—diplomats, Cabinet 
members, State Department officials, 
members of the House and Senate com- 
mittees dealing with foreign relations 
and a few newspapermen. 

Now and then, the President and Mrs. 
Truman get out to attend official parties, 
like those given by the Achesons, the 
Cliffords and various Cabinet officers. 
The President’s party activities are some- 
what cramped by the constant surveil- 
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lance of Secret Service operatives why Jat 
move through the crowds with him. By pes 
men gather around the President. slap in 
him on the back and call him “Hany” ae 
with an easy informality that shocks some varti 
of the arbiters of Washington’s socia| Wy dl 
manners. 104 

Without such a close guard, the Vig ind | 
President wanders through the Washing. after 
ton parties and enjoys himself. If toy JB joth 
many persons crowd about the Pres. [have 
dent, Secret Service men edge him awa, well: 


But, when the Vice President vanished Hou 
at a recent party, the Secret Service did Clut 
not bother. Mr. Barkley was found ina JB eon; 


corner telling a story. ever 

Embassy parties often are elaborate A 
and colorful. Those at the British Em. J ton: 
bassy are famous for their food. Those at  obli 


the French Embassy are noted for the sign 
original Paris gowns worn by Madame who 








Bonnet, wife of the Ambassador. An am- The 
bassador and his wife usually have from pens 
8 to 20 guests a day and will attend Ach 
one or more cocktail parties. Cab 

When the guest list is too large to ft IB gue: 
the accommodations of an embassy, the chat 
party is moved to a hotel. One of the Wa: 
biggest was given by the Philippine En. F 
bassy for Presidents Truman and Quirino. JR enor 
It turned up 1,200 guests and cost the Bente 
Embassy $15,000. One item on the bill Gov 
was 150 cases of imported champagne. & _ fair 

These parties, like those of business. T 
men, are given to ease the way to closer ing 






































Basic data: Distilled Spirits Institute 
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relations with the men in the American 

Government who can help to give loans 
or improve trade with the countries in- 
volved. Quite a few of the Washington 
sarties are paid for with dollars put up 
by the American taxpayer. 

‘Cabinet officers, like the President 
ind the Vice President, are widely sought 

fter by Washington hostesses. Here, 
both Cabinet officers and their wives 
have parts to play. They move down 
well-dug social grooves to the Blair 

House, the embassies, the Congressional 
Club, the Senate dining room for lunch- 
eon: to a party or formal affair in the 
evening. bail 

And, in response to numerous invita- 
tions, Cabinet officers roll up large social 
obligations. Their parties usually are de- 
signed to repay in kind the persons 
whose hospitality they have accepted. 
They often can run into large and ex- 
pensive affairs, like that of Secretary 
Acheson; or the smaller one of another 
Cabinet officer who recently treated 150 
guests to $5,000 worth of imported 
champagne and other delicacies at a 
Washington hotel. 

Few Washington officials are wealthy 
enough personally to afford that kind of 
entertaining, and it cannot be done on 
Government salaries. Usually their af- 
fairs are much smaller. 

The social business keeps 50 cater- 
ing firms, a half-dozen luxury hotels and 
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THE BIGGEST PARTIES ARE THROWN IN THE CAPITAL’S LUXURY 
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HOTELS 


... a trend toward more conversation and less liquor 


three or four exclusive clubs going. At 
least two 
rental for parties. The biggest caterer 
handles up to a dozen parties a day dur- 
ing the winter season. One handled 89 
receptions, plus dozens of luncheons and 
dinners during one month this winter. 

A big evening will find a presidential 
ball going, a dozen dinners in homes, 


mansions are 


4,152,111 


3,794,933 


3,450,175 


Galfons 


available for 





5,071,182 


embassies and the 1925 F Street Club, 
a cocktail party for 600 guests at the 
Sulgrave Club,’ and numerous other, 
smaller affairs. 

The party business is down, but not 
very much; what seems to have hap- 
pened is that there is more conversation 
and the liquor is being drunk a little 
more slowly. 
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U.S. Sees Rise of New Hitler 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


Fears of a new “strong man,” 


a second Hitler, are stiffening 
U.S. attitude toward Germany. 
Brake on German power is likely. 

Secret report shows _politi- 
cians Nazi style, are gaining in 
strength. Youth movements, other 
dictator trappings are back. 

Their rise worries U. S. officials, 
pushes further into the future the 
time when U. S. troops will with- 
draw from Germany. 


A comeback by Nazi-type _politi- 
cians is forcing a change in U. S. poli- 
cies for Germany. The rush to build 
Germany into a strong, independent 
country, give it an army and political 
powers in Western Europe is to be 
slowed down. U.S. officials find sud- 
denly that strong German nationalists 
are getting in position to take over the 
country, once the occupation ends 
and the Allies move out. 

Behind this shift in policy is a top- 
secret report, prepared by U.S. intelli- 
gence officers, showing that reactionary 
politicians are organizing throughout 
Germany in the hope that some day they 


POSTWAR: THE RISING GENERATION 


can seize power as Hitler did after World 
War I. 

The investigators found that Nazi- 
style youth movements are springing up 
in the pattern of the Hitler Youth, and 
extreme rightists are working with the 
Russians to restore Germany’s prewar 
world power. They report a tendency 
toward uniting such groups into a nation- 
wide organization, and warn: 

“The ground for such a party is unde- 
niably being broken.” 

The confidential document has been 
submitted to President Truman and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson. On the 
strength of the report, occupation officials 
say U.S. troops may have to stay much 
longer than originally planned because 
nationalism along the old Hitler line is “a 
force to be reckoned with increasingly.” 

The report itself was partly responsi- 
ble for the scolding given to the Ger- 
mans by U.S. High Commissioner John 
]. McCloy. Recently he spoke out against 
the rebirth of Nazism, told the Germans 
to stop making political demands upon 
occupation powers, warned against try- 
ing to shift war blame to the Allies and 
notified the whole country to settle down. 

An American campaign to crack down 
on the remnants of the Hitler movement 
comes at a time when the Russians, in 
East Germany, are using old Nazis to 
help build up their half of Germany. 
Wartime leaders have been restored to 


positions of responsibility in the Fay 
German Government. An army is being 
formed along the lines of the army Go 
many built after World War I. Nazi wa; 
prisoners are being released from jm. 
prisonment and allowed to move back 
into responsible positions. 

The nationalist threat in West Ge. 
many, according to the confidential 
study, comes from many directions, |p. 
vestigators found ultranationalist groups 
working within the new German Goy. 
ernment, uncovered extremist Parties 
actively organizing discontent and re. 
ported that German leaders are develop. 
ing “a fuehrer complex” which is readily 
accepted by most Germans who are little 
interested in politics. 

The official U.S. report estimates that 
as early as last September, in West Ger. 
many’s elections, nationalists were able 
to marshal 4 million votes. Two million 
more votes were obtained by Bavarian 
parties that favor nationalist programs. 
Refugee groups that follow the same 
line have a voting strength of 2,500,000, 
Added together, this indicates a total of 
about 8 million voters, one third of the 
electorate, ready to support many of the 
same things Hitler stood for. 

The report indicates that the national- 
ists are much further advanced now than 
Hitler was in 1928, five years after World 
War I, at the time of his unsuccessful 
beer-cellar Putsch in Munich. Ten years 
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VOTE IN THE PARLIAMENT 


Uncovered: Nazi-style movements; remnants of the ‘‘Fuehrer complex’ 
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fter that incident, Hitler was strong 

; ough to take power in Germany. 

A slowdown in the U.S. drive to 
iuild Germany into a strong nation and 
um it loose is showing up as a result of 
he confidential survey. U.S. policy, as 

, result, is changing from the recent idea 
hat occupation officials should keep 
hands off Germany's internal political 
afairs. The new American view is that 
the Allies must pitch in to strengthen 
democratic forces in Germany, to see 
that the elected governments do an ef- 
fective job in a democratic way. Idea is 
sot to suppress the nationalists, but to 
help democratic Germans defeat them 
in open competition. 

Whether or not the new policy will 
work is yet to be seen. But it is to mean 
more work for Americans in Germany, 
less talk of an early withdrawal of occu- 
pation controls, a longer supervision by 
the Allies than previously was planned. 

A look inside the revival of Nazi- 
type organizations shows how they are 
building up their appeal to the German 
public. In the words of the secret report. 

“There is general resistance to reform, 
ranging from passive opposition to overt 
rejection. Basically, Germans want the 
security and calm they think they had in 
the past. This is reflected in the excuses 
found for National Socialism—it provided 
jobs, it prevented disturbing strikes and 
disorders, it solved the problems of the 
German people. 

“National Socialism was a good idea 
badly carried out’ is a belief persistently 
held by a majority of the Germans. In 
fact, public-opinion surveys over the past 
four years indicate that support for this 
view has slightly increased since the 
end of the war... 


en 


“The attitudes held by the Germans 
today permit of exploitation by unscrupu- 
lous leaders, should control of German 
government pass into their hands. Dis- 
satisfaction, self-pity and cynicism may 
be easily turned into blatant aggressive 
nationalism, out to secure German ob- 
jectives without regard for the interests 
of other countries.” 

Nazi-type politicians, the report says, 
are making their strongest appeal among 
ex-Nazis, the unemployed, refugees from 
East Germany, bombed-out families, the 
war veterans and the poor peasants. 

A youth corps, the Union of Young 
Germans, has been “active in Nazi style, 
breaking up opponents’ meetings, de- 
stroving posters, etc.,” the report says. 

“The Union of Young Germans is 
given to exaggerated glorification of the 
German soldier. ... Certain UYG leaders 
have attempted to found a still more se- 
lect group in Braunschweig, the Free 
German Party, reportedly composed of 
former professional soldiers and S.S. 
leaders.” 

The report is sprinkled with the names 
of small political parties, all bearing 
labels reminiscent of the Nazi slogans 
that helped Hitler’s rise to power. Among 
them are such names as the “German 
Socialist National Party,” “Rally For 
Action,” “Fatherland Union,” “League 
for the Revival of Germany,” “German 
Union” and “National Union.” 

The Communist Party, says the report, 
has been contributing to the revival of 
nationalism. Communist membership in 
West Germany is estimated at 275,000, 
but the party won 1,360,000 votes in last 
autumn’s election. 

The report points out that the Com- 
munists are trying to exploit nationalist 


PREWAR: ‘HEIL’ IN THE REICHSTAG 
Results: more work for Americans; less talk of withdrawal 
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sympathies among West Germans in 
order to increase their own strength and 
to obstruct the Western Allies. The Com- 
munists have just launched a new cam- 
paign based on the idea of a “national 
front” to unify Germany and throw out 
the U.S. and British occupation forces. 

Seizure of power by the nationalist 
groups is not a possibility at present, the 
report says. Main obstacle is the presence 
of some 250,000 U. S., British and French 
occupation forces. Beyond this is the 
fact that the rightist politicians are not 
vet well enough organized to make any 
real bid for control. 

Industrialists of the type who financed 
the Nazis are holding back for the time 
being. They evidently feel that a more 
moderate government at present has a 
better chance of rebuilding Germany’s 
power in Europe. The report states: 
“Those industrial groups in Western Ger- 
many who were formerly staunch sup- 
porters of German nationalism are for 
the time being at least not interested in 
this type of movement.” 

Lack of a leader like Hitler also handi- 
caps the movement, the report points out, 
adding: “While’ many leaders of the 
nationalist groups act as apologists for 
most of the Nazi beliefs, it is doubtful 
whether a future Hitler is to be found 
among the ranks of the present leader- 
ship.” 

Despite these handicaps, however, the 
Nazi-style political parties are growing 
and gaining strength in Germany. Their 
presence is causing the U.S. to change 
its ideas about the occupation, to slow 
down a bit the rush to set Germany up as 
an independent country in West Europe, 
and to keep a closer eye on Germany’s 
internal politics in the months ahead. 
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in keyboard operstion 
In paper handing 
‘In altfoinatic features 


Compact typing-computing keyboard 
that speeds operation; new and improved 
features that speed paper handling; a 
score of automatic features that reduce 
manual effort put this Burroughs in a 
class by itself when it comes to speed and 
ease in handling accounting work. 


It’s a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
quarterly and annual government re- 
ports, stores ledger, cost ledger, general 
ledger, account analysis . . . that posts 
any record or any combination of related 
records complete in one operation! 


Let us show you how this one-machine 
accounting system can speed your ac- 
counting work, cut your accounting 
costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon. 





Ask fo see this portfolio! 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable | complete 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine... ‘ 
for the complete story of its work on the common accounting 
and not-so-common accounting records of 
business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


US 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see your new portfolio “Complete Ac- 
counting Records—All Prepared On One Machine.” 


NAME 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs = D 
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away at Socialist measures known to have hurt the middle class especially. 
they are better off than in 1945, what they see ahead. For wage earners, the 


answer was Simple. They saw it as a clear "Yes." Standpat Tories, investing. 
classes, knew that for them the answer was a flat "No." 


a peak. Drinks come very high, when you can get them. Hired help, normal in 
middle-class households, is now a luxury few can afford. Private schools, which 
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LONDON....SOFIA...- 





>> In London, it's now possible to see why the election was so close, why 
Labor has suffered a setback, why the months ahead are full of uncertainty. 
Middle-class vote, which swung sharply to Labor in 1945, this time seems to 
have swung back to its normal mooring with the Conservatives. 
Worker vote, backbone of Labor strength, isn't big enough to keep Britain 
Socialist. Even in 1945, a third of the workers voted for the Conservatives. 
Women's vote was a big factor in reducing Labor's majority. Pre-election 
trend among women against Labor, despite welfare appeal, counted at the polls. 
Liberal Party vote didn't work out as Laborites hoped, didn't cut into Tory 
strength very much. Instead, Liberals' campaign hurt Labor, helped Tories. 
Winston Churchill's peace idea, his proposal for a top-level talk with 
Joseph Stalin, impressed the voters. Britons are weary of the "cold war." 
Irritations, scarcities, austerities piled up to hurt the Socialists. 
Trend against Socialism elsewhere in the world, in New Zealand, Australia, 
may have some basis, after all. Things that bother voters about Socialism in 
one country appear to bother voters in other countries just about as much. 

























































>> As Britain's Socialists now realize, it's the middle-class vote that counts 
in a pinch. In a completely socialized state, the middle class disappears. 

But, until socialization is complete, the middle has to be won over, has to agree 
England's middle class isn't in favor of this just yet. 










to its own liquidation. 





>> Actually, both major parties concentrated their fire on the middle class in 
Britain's election campaign. Both saw this vote as the prize to be won. 
Socialists feared that the middle-class votes they got in 1945 might not 
stay with them, might have been no more than a 1945 reaction from the war. 
Conservatives, figuring middle-class votes as normally theirs, hammered 














Key question before some 5 million middle-class voters was whether or not 













But middle-class voters, thinking things over, figured this way: 
Middle-class incomes haven't risen as much as taxes or prices. 

Living costs have gone up 13 per cent just in the last two years. 

Middle class, as a result, is squeezed, and knows it. 

Clothes are expensive. Household appliances are expensive. Tobacco is at 
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most middle-class children used to attend, are too expensive. Trips to the 
Continent, even motor trips in Britain, are out. Free social services are a 
help, make the squeeze on the middle class more bearable, but still aren't enough, 





>> Issues facing Britain's new Government are difficult, controversial, hard 
to handle even for a Government with a large majority. Now, with a handful in 
Parliament holding the. balance of power, just about anything can happen. 
Solutions, nevertheless, have to be found for problems like these: 
Wages vs. costs: Though wages are 124 per cent above 1938, while living 
costs are 76 per cent above, pressure to raise wages is almost irresistible. 
But higher wages means higher costs, setbacks in Britain's export battle. 
Living costs vs. subsidies: For low-income families, subsidies pay one 
third of the grocery bill. As prices rise, more subsidy is called for. But 
Government spending on subsidies is at a peak, probably can't go much higher. 
Defense vs. welfare: With welfare taking 29 per cent of the budget, defense 
235 per cent, politicians' promises of more welfare may mean cuts in defense. 
This means less arms spending by Britain overseas, more for U.S. to do. 
These are just a few of the problems confronting Britain's new Government. 
Other problems--the dollar gap, Soviet aggression--look even tougher. 











>> Break in U.S. relations with Communist Bulgaria speeds up a trend. 
Division into two worlds is the trend. Division lines are hardening. 
Isolation of Communist from non-Communist areas is growing. 
Co-operation of the two worlds on anything is becoming more difficult. 
Diplomatic breaks, as in U.S.-Bulgaria's case, crush what hopes remain. 











>> Calling the roll on U.S. relations with Joseph Stalin's empire..... 
Bulgarian break follows months of U.S. protests at insults, treaty viola- 
tions, at torture and execution of Bulgarians employed by U.S. Legation. 
Hungary may be next to force a break with U.S. Sentencing of American 
businessmen for alleged spying probably foreshadows a diplomatic rupture. 
Communist China has already told U.S. it wants no relations with America. 
In all of these Communist countries, as in Russia itself, U.S. officials 
are spied on, restricted in their movements, isolated from the people. America 
is pictured, day after day, as warlike, imperialistic, the menace of the West. 








>> To understand what's back of all this, what's going on behind the Curtain: 

Internal trouble is part of the explanation. All the Communist satellites 
have their hands full right now carrying out Moscow's orders to speed up indus- 
trialization, farm collectivization, to purge weak Communists. Moscow's program 
isn't going too well. Bulgaria, especially, is behind. So it's simplest, 
whether or not it's accurate, to blame the trouble on U.S. Spies and saboteurs. 

Fear of U.S. is involved, too. Soviet propaganda portrays America as the 
No. 1 enemy of world Communism. Other nations--Britain, France--don't really 
count. They can't do much without the U.S. Propaganda against them, diplomatic 
relations with them are of secondary importance. U.S. is the powerhouse of the 
West, the main target. Isolation from U.S. influence is important. A break 
with the U.S. can be used to solidify Communists, stiffen morale at home. 

War may be at the end of this road, but impairment of U.S. influence seems 
to be the Communist purpose now. Besides, the U.S. makes a handy scapegoat. 
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for more than eight months, coal operators have been 
trying to make a contract with the mine workers’ union. 
Before any new contract could be made, two union de- 
mands had to be eliminated: 







1, Complete domination of coal production by the 
union, through its insistence on the “able and willing” 
and “memorial” clauses; 













2. Insistence by the union on the power to exact enor- 
mous sums of money from employers to be spent as 
the union dictates on “welfare” for union members. 






Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech upheld the view of the 
operators that these demands were not bargainable—were, 
indeed, illegal. 









On “able and willing,’’ Judge Keech said: 





"Good faith does not permit such extraneous and unlaw- 
ful provisions to be insisted upon by an employee group 
as a condition of wage agreement. To include such provi- 











The ruthless power of the labor dictator is being used to 
“Kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 





Under the expired contract, wages, which the coal opera- 
tors have offered to continue, are higher than those paid 
in any other major industry. The average hourly wage is 
$1.95 per hour, compared to $1.67 per hour in all manu- 
facturing. This rate is also paid for lunch periods and 
“travel time,” making the average underground earn- 
ings $2.40 per productive hour. In addition, vacation pay 
($100.00 a year), social security, welfare and other payments 
increase labor costs to about $2.74 per productive hour. 











Although the basic wage rate is $14.05 per day, on the 
basis of 614 hours of actual work in 





FACTS 
About the Coal Crisis 


AS TO THE SO-CALLED ‘“MONEY ISSUES“’: 






sions would be tantamount to nullifying any agreement 
reached at its birth... 


“The court concludes that insistence upon inclusion of the 
so-called ‘able and willing’ and ‘memorial period’ clauses 
in the negotiation of an agreement is a refusal to confer 
in good faith, and therefore a practice condemned by 
(the law).” 


On union dictation and control of ‘‘welfare,”’ Judge 
Keech declared: 


“It is the opinion of the court that insistence that the wel- 
fare and retirement fund be administered so as to limit 
the benefits thereunder to union members and their de- 
pendents without compliance with the statutory require- 
ments for a closed shop agreement; is in conflict with 
(the law).” 


There can be no appeasement—no compromise—on 
these two fundamental issues. 






Since more than 60 per cent of the cost of mining coal is 
paid for labor, the price of coal to consumers has risen 
again and again. 


Obviously, if this industry is to survive, there must be a 
stopping point. 


Markets for coal are shrinking. It does not make sense to 
raise costs when markets are shrinking. That is the way to 
price the industry—operators—miners—railroads—retail- 
ers—out of the coal business. 


The net effect is that union dictatorship is killing off the 
industry, is killing off jobs for miners. In the process, it is 
bringing suffering and hardship to all. 








underground mines, many rates are 








higher, so that the average daily pay 
amounts to $15.60. 






If the additional labor costs are included, 
the figure is $17.81 per day. 






Again and again, union monopoly in 
the coal industry has brought the coun- 
tty to the point of crisis to enforce its 












The Coal Operators 
Are Eager for a 
Working Contract 
with their Employees 


There can be no true security for the 
American worker, no steady progress 
for American industry, as long as 
UNION MONOPOLY can dictate when 
a man shall work and when industry 
shall produce. There can be no sure 
protection for the American public as 
long as UNION MONOPOLY is free 








demands. 











to shake its fist in the face of all! 














SOUTHERN BUILDING 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Judge Keech Tests Power of Law vs. Union. . . Mr. Reichelderfer 
Speeds Up Forecasts . . . Touchy Job of Research Chief Webster 


> Judge Richmond B. Keech, a retiring 
and little-known Washington, D.C., jur- 
ist, has become the symbol of the might 
of the law against the might of John L. 
Lewis. 

Judge Keech drew the assignment of 
testing whether an injunction of a United 
States court was powerful enough to get 
coal mines operating. Coal miners said it 
was not, and stayed away from the mines 
in the face of Judge Keech’s injunction. 
The judge, his order disobeyed, was left 
with the problem of showing which was 
the more powerful—the law of the land or 
the strength of a labor union. The answer 
would determine whether the country 
was to have coal. 

When a similar issue arose on two 
earlier occasions, the law won out. Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough, on those occa- 
sions, levied fines totaling more than 2 
million dollars against the mine union, 
with supplementary fines against Mr. 
Lewis as the union leader. Held in con- 
tempt of court, Mr. Lewis and the union 
paid the fines and mining was resumed. 

Judge Keech ran into a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem from that of Judge Golds- 
borough. This time Mr. Lewis appeared 
to have ordered union members back to 
work in obedience to the court order. 
Still the miners failed to return to the 
pits. Judge Goldsborough cited Mr. Lewis 
as well as his union for contempt. Judge 








DWINDLING COAL SUPPLIES 
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Keech limited his citation to the union, 
naming no individual. 

Precedent. The court, however, still 
had Judge Goldsborough’s action and 
opinion as precedent. In one of the earlier 
cases, Mr. Lewis talked in his usual 
fashion about contracts and other things 
without mentioning the word “strike.” 
Judge Goldsborough ruled: 

“As long as a union functions as a 
union, it must be held responsible for the 
mass action of its members. Men don’t 
act collectively without leadership. The 
suggestion that 350,000 [Judge Golds- 
borough’s figure] men would get the idea 
simultaneously to walk out collectively is, 
of course, simply ridiculous.” 

If that reasoning is continued, the 
power of the law still is mightier than the 
power of the union. The union can be 
held responsible for the fact that coal 
mines stood idle while industries banked 
their fires and people feared the onset 
of winter cold. 

Punishment. The penalties that a 
court can inflict are severe. In contempt 
cases, the judge acts as both judge and 
jury. He determines guilt or innocence 
and, if he finds guilt, he fixes the punish- 
ment. The only limit to his power is that 
a higher court may reduce the penalty. 

Thus, Judge Keech, an amiable, even- 
tempered jurist, has it within his power 
to strip the union of every nickel it owns. 


JUDGE KEECH 
In the balance: the authority of the courts 


He might impound its funds 9 that 
banks would not honor union checks, ie 
probably could foreclose on union prop- 
erty, including the United Mine Worker 
elaborate and valuable headquarters 
building in Washington. He could im- 
pose jail sentences on union leaders why 
refused to do his bidding. 

In the first case against the mine 
union, in 1946, Judge Goldsborough 
levied a fine of 3.5 million against the 
union and $10,000 against Mr. Lewis. 
The Supreme Court later reduced the 
union’s fine to $700,000. In the second 
case, in 1948, the judge fined the union 
1.4 million and Mr. Lewis $20,000. The 
Supreme Court declined to alter this 
decision. 

The power residing in a U.S. cour 
appears sufficient almost to destroy a 
union through its authority to levy fines 
and jail leaders. Defiance of a court 
imposed penalty would amount to some- 
thing close to insurrection. 


Court action seemed irksomely slow to § 
some Congressmen and to many users of § 


coal. But judges can move no faster than 
the Justice Department. Injunctions ar 
issued and contempt verdicts are reached 
only on motion of plaintiffs—in this case, 
the Government. Judge Keech might 
know from newspapers that his order was 
ignored, but he could not act until it was 
legally called to his attention. The record 
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" B areduct. Judge Keech, whose 
uk is to uphold the law, is an earnest 
gist born 53 years ago in the District 
{ Columbia, the son of a policeman. He 
was educated in Washington schools, 
gudied law at Georgetown University 
ind practiced briefly. Then he became 
sistant Corporation Counsel for the 
pistrict of Columbia and moved up, 
through several jobs, including member- 
ship on the District Public Utilities Com- 
nission, to Corporation Counsel. 

In 1945, George Allen, a presidential 
cony who had been a District of Colum- 
bia Commissioner, suggested to President 
Tuman that Mr. Keech would make a 
sod administrative assistant. As a resi- 
dent of Washington he had never voted, 
and he said that he did not know whether 
he was a Republican or a Democrat. 

He took the White House job and a 
year later, in 1946, was appointed to his 
present place on the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. His career 
had been uneventful until Mr. Lewis and 
the Mine Workers got into his court. 
Then it was up to Judge Keech to deter- 
mine how great was the majesty of the 
law and whether it was great enough to 
get coal mined. 


CLOUD WATCHER 


>F. W. Reichelderfer has been watch- 
ing the weather for a long while. He grew 
interested while a student at Northwest- 
em University and has made the weather 
his career. For more than a decade, Mr. 
Reichelderfer has headed the U.S. 
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Weather Bureau. Consequently, he is 
equipped to speak on the subject. (See 
page 19.) 

The country’s chief weather forecaster 
is 54, of middle height, with gray hair 
and brown eyes. He is pleasant, easily 
approachable and retains an undimin- 
ished enthusiasm for his favorite subject. 

After an Indiana boyhood, he studied 
four years at Northwestern. In 1918 he 
enrolled for advanced training in me- 
teorology at Harvard’s Blue Hills Observ- 
atory. But, in the same year, he joined 
the Navy as an ensign and was given 
meteorological assignments. He _ also 
learned to fly and became an expert at 
balloon racing. 

Staying on in the Navy, Mr. Reichel- 
derfer rose quickly in his chosen specialty. 
For years he was director of the Naval 
Meteorological Organization in the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics at Washington. In 
1938, he was detached to become acting 
chief of the Weather Bureau, and, a year 
later, he took full charge. 

He found the Bureau and its methods 
antiquated and inefficient. He instituted 
a reorganization and changed the whole 
basis on which weather forecasts were 
made, with consequent improvement in 
accuracy. He also widely expanded the 
Bureau's services to the public. 

During the war, under Mr. Reichel- 
derfer, the Bureau developed a speedy 
weather-map service for the fighting 
forces. Four times a day, observations 
came from more than 10,000 stations. 
The map was ready in half an hour. Be- 
fore the war, it had taken more than four 
hours. 

Mr. Reichelderfer always is ready 
not only to talk about the weather, 
but to try to do something about it, al- 
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WILLIAM WEBSTER 


In the day’s work: the weapons of the future 


though he is less optimistic about the 
latter than some. He has learned that 
the natural forces involved often are 
too great to be much affected by what 
man may do to them. 


WEAPONS FINDER 


> William Webster is taking over a 
touchy job as a top man in the Govern- 
ment’s search for scientific military 
weapons. Mr. Webster is chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, which 
supervises military research. The Board 
for many months has been criticized for 
confusion and inefficiency. 

The services spend 500 million dollars 
yearly on research. The Board allocates 
money and projects among the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, and the losing 
service is quick to object and denounce 
the agency and its chairman. 

Mr. Webster also must work closely 
with the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Military Liaison Committee, of which he 
once was chairman, and take progress 
and future expectations on atomic and 
hydrogen bombs into his calculations. 

The new Board chairman is 49 and a 
graduate of the Naval Academy and of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He served in the Naval Construc- 
tion Corps for six years and then be- 
came a New England _public-utilities 
executive. During the war Mr. Webster 
held several jobs connected with mili- 
tary research. 

His predecessors have been distin- 
guished scientists with administrative 
backgrounds. He, however, is an admin- 
istrator with a_ scientific background, 
which many at the Pentagon think may 
be what the Board needs. 
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Improved A-C “Streambarker’’* 
rapidly strips pulpwood logs of bark, 
deadwood and dirt. Uses high-pres- 
sure jets of water to clean over 1,000 
average 4-ft. pulp logs per hour! 


*Streambarker is an Allis-Chaimers trademark, 


Teamwork! Allis-Chalmers’ new 
paper stock pump with Hi-Density 
feeder and motor easily handles thick 
8% bone-dry paper pulp. Only four 
moving parts—reduces maintenance 
time and parts inventory. 


Newest newsprint mill in South 
has installed 13 Allis-Chalmers load 
center unit substations—for maxi- 
mum flexibility and economy in 
power utilization. 


Every major industry, 
like pulp and paper, 
turns to A-C 
for cost-cutting, 


production-building 


machines and equipment. 








WEIGHTY STUFF! 


Over 26 Million Tons of 
Paper Consumed 
Yearly in the U.S. A. 


EXT TO water and milk, more pounds of 
paper pass through vour hands than 
any other product of everyday living! 


Add up the newspapers, magazines and 
books that are read in a year... 


plus over 36 billion pieces of mail... 


plus all food, clothes, gadgets and fur- 
nishings that come packed in paper... 


plus the dollars you spend for them... 
It’s a fabulous total! 


Just as fabulous are the industrial opera- 
tions behind paper—barking the logs, grind- 
ing the pulp, providing the power, finishing 
the product. 


Allis-Chalmers has a hand in them all... 
with equipment for wood and pulp prepara- 
tion — for the generation, distribution and 
control of electric power—for many steps in 
the processing of fine paper itself! 

Paper making is just one of thirty basic 
industries that benefit from Allis-Chalmers’ 
103 years of machine-building experience! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





WHY POSTAL RATES MUST RISE 
AN INTERVIEW WITH JESSE M. DONALDSON 


Postmaster General 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A deficit of more than half a 
billion dollars faces the Post Office Department 
Should some postal services be discontinued? Can 
subsidies be reduced? Should weight limits for 
packages be lowered? Can the postal service avoid 
competition with the express companies? Are 
businessmen paying their share of postal ex- 
penses? Should Congress exempt farm, religious, 





educational and similar publications from rate 
increases? Should free delivery for county papers 
be stopped? 

To present the views of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on these and related questions, Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson was invited for an 
interview to the conference rooms of U. S. News 
& World Report. 








Q How long have you been in the postal service? 

A I started in 1903 in a fourth-class post office, and 
my service in that office was intermittent. I worked 
in the post office in the summer and taught school in 
the winter. Then in 1908 I went on as a full-time 
postal employe as a city letter carrier, and my service 
has been continuous since 1908. 

Q Has there ever been another Postmaster General 
who has had that length of service? 

A Outside of Benjamin Franklin, there has never 
been a Postmaster General who had any previous ex- 
perience in the postal service. 

Q Do you believe that the problem of the postal 
deficit can be licked in due time in this country? 

A Yes, I think it can. The Post Office Department 
is probably facing its worst financial problem in the 
history of the postal service. But that’s not due to the 
fault of any of the people in the postal service. It’s 
like any other business—the costs have mounted over 
which we have little or no control, and nothing has 
been done to increase the revenues in the Department 
while much has been done to increase the costs, in the 
way of legislation and orders of regulatory bodies that 
fix the charges for transportation of the mails. 

Q What’s the total income of your department in 
a year? 

A About $1,680,000,000. 

Q And your total expense? 

A It’s approximately 2.2 billion dollars. Since July 
1, 1945, the additional cost for salaries alone—and 
that’s on top of salaries that existed—amounts to 740 
million dollars. 

Q Do these salary increases include increased per- 
sonnel? 





A No, that just includes the increased salaries of 
postal personnel on the rolls on July 1, 1945. 

The transportation costs, by air and by surface, 
where the rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board, have 
increased approximately 150 million dollars on an an- 
nual basis since July 1, 1945. 

Then there have been increases on leases on build- 
ings occupied by post offices and stations, and on all 
the equipment and supplies that we buy, so that the 
total annual cost today is 900 million dollars more 
than it was prior to July 1, 1945, and 900 million dol- 
lars is more than the entire postal receipts were in 
1942, and more than half the revenue today. 

Q How much is the postal revenue up? 

A The postal revenue is up probably about 100 
million dollars due to the increased volume of mail 
and also due to increased rates that went into effect 
on July 1, 1949. 

Q So you have a deficit of more than a half billion? 

A That’s right. But that deficit is influenced by 
legislation that is passed by the Congress during each 
session of the Congress, which increases the cost of the 
Post Office Department while nothing is done to tell 
us where to get the money to pay this increased cost. 

Q What sort of legislation increases your cost? 

A Legislation for increased salaries, and legislation 
for revision of the Classification Act. As an example, 
there is now pending in this Congress, a bill known 
as H.R. 87, which would give all veterans employed 
in the Postal service subsequent to the end of World 
War II salary increases by automatic steps in the 
salary grades corresponding to the number of years of 
service they performed in the military service, plus a 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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Head of mail service says only first-class is in the black—Declares users, 






rather than taxpayers, should pay the cost—He expects to ask 


Congress next year for further increases in charges 


four-grade jump for a veteran, which would cost us 

something like 87 million dollars per year. And when 

the effect of the present bill is felt, by its enactment in 
its present form, it might run to 150 million dollars 
after a period of two or three years, on an annual basis. 

Now bear in mind that, effective Jan. 1, 1949, rates 
were increased on fourth-class mail, that’s parcel post, 
on some of the special services, such as registry, and 
C.0.D. and special-delivery mail, but no increases 
were made on any other classes of mail except on air 
mail, which was increased from 5 cents to 6 cents. 

Now that rate increase, effective Jan. 1, 1949, was 
calculated to produce anywhere from 100 million to 
110 million dollars on an annual basis. That increase 
is based upon the volume of mail that was being 
handled at that time. If the volume of mail increases, 
then of course, the revenue will increase. 

The volume of mail has increased more than three 
and a half times since 1938. 

Q Why is that? 

A The great increase—not in number of pieces, 
but volume on a poundage or space basis—has been 
largely due to a great increase in parcel-post mail. In- 
creases in the cost of handling express have channeled 
a lot of package mail from the express service to the 
postal service. And that increase has been so great as 
to tax all of the post offices in the large centers and 
all terminal facilities of railroads. 

We're not just set up to handle that kind of mail. 
It’s freight. The terminal facilities at all the large cen- 
ters are overtaxed. The workroom space and platform 
space in all large post offices is taxed to the extent that 
makes it necessary for us to handle this mail many 
more times than we would handle it if we had ample 
facilities. 

Q And the express people, of course, have lost that 
business? 

A They’ve lost the business, and, in testifying be- 
fore committees of Congress last year, they indicated 
they had lost some 25,000 or 30,000 employes over the 
last two years. 

Q Wouldn't it be well to curtail some of the parcel 
post; that is, to limit the packages in some way to get 
tid of some of that bulk? 

A I made no recommendation for a change in the 
size of parcels or the weight of parcels—that’s a mat- 
ter of policy for the Congress. When parcel post was 





inaugurated in 1913 I think the first weight limit was 
5 pounds. That was increased later on to 11 pounds, 
later on to 20 pounds, and still later on to 50 pounds, 
and finally to 70 pounds. 

Q Will it be increased again? 

A No, the present bill that has passed the House 
and is pending in the Senate Committee contemplates 
some change in the size and weight of parcels for the 
first two zones, making an exception of parcels mailed 
on rural routes or to third and fourth-class offices, 
which, of course, would be very difficult to administer. 
I made no such recommendation. « 

That was a change in the bill by the members of the 
Committee in the House, and I think largely based 
upon testimony of the express employes and the state- 
ments made by postal people as to the overtaxing of 
the postal service by this large volume of parcel post. 

While only about one half of 1 per cent of all of the 
parcels handled exceeds 50 pounds, that one half of 
1 per cent is 5 million parcels. And rural delivery 
serves almost one fourth of the population of the 
United States, and about 58 per cent of the rural de- 
livery routes emanate from third and fourth-class of- 
fices. 

Just what percentage of that 5 million parcels are 
for delivery on rural routes, we have no way of know- 
ing. Whether it is largely for delivery in cities or large- 
ly for delivery on rural routes, we could not ascertain 
without considerable time and expense which wouldn’t 
be justified. 

Q When you speak of express companies’ losing 
business and having to release employes, isn’t that an 
illustration of involuntary competition? 

A I'd be happy to turn back to the express com- 
panies the freight business which we are in. I never 
have believed that the Post Office Department should 
enter into private business in competition with con- 
cerns that are able to perform that kind of service. 
But you must bear in mind, of course, that there are 
many communities in the United States where there 
is no express service. The express companies cannot 
serve the rural areas. And it would be most difficult, 
even if our rates were increased to something com- 
parable to the express service, to channel the business 
back to the express companies for those rural com- 
munities where there is no express service. 


(Continued on page 36) 




















Q Can you tell us what the experience on parcel 
post is—how close it comes to paying its own way? 

A The rates were raised on parcel post effective 
Jan. 1, 1949, and last year I recommended to Con- 
gress a further increase in rates calculated to make 
parcel post pay its way. 

There is about an 85-million-dollar subsidy on par- 
cel post on an annual basis. 

Q Is that largely due to rural areas? 

A It’s allocated cost for handling parcel post, 
whether it’s rural or in the city. While nothing was 
done then on my recommendation and nothing since, 
Congress before it adjourned last year did increase 
postal salaries and postal costs again to the tune of 
about 150 million dollars on an annual basis, and that 
makes it necessary to revise my figures on parcel post. 


550 Millions in the Red 


Q How much was the over-all loss of the Post Of- 
fice Department last year? 

A In round numbers, the deficit in the postal serv- 
ice for the year ending June 30, 1949, was 550 million 
dollars. 

The revenues of the Post Office Department for 
that year were about $1,572,000,000. If we have the 
same percentage of increase in 1951 that we had in 
1950 over 1949, and 1949 over 1948, we should push 
close to $1,750,000,000 for 1951. 

Q Then you have a business larger than any single 
business in the United States? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q But none of them could exist very long if they 
had a deficit of that size? 

A No, they’d go bankrupt. 

Q But haven't we run postal deficits almost since 
we've had a Post Office Department? 

A In the last 100 years there have only been 17 
years in which there was a postal surplus, and those 
were largely war years. 

There has been no thought in the last 100 years that 
there should be any profit. Nor have I advocated that 
there should be a deficit of such a large amount. I 
have always advocated that the deficit should range 
anywhere between 150 million and 200 million dollars 
in the postal service. 

Thus a 150-million-dollar deficit in the postal serv- 
ice would balance on a book basis—not on a cash 
basis, but a book basis. That’s because we handle mail 
for all departments of the Government and if we ob- 
tain revenue on that it would produce about 75 mil- 
lion dollars in revenue annually. 

The franked mail, which is the mail used by Con- 
gress, would produce perhaps 1.2 million dollars in 
revenue, if we collected that postage. 

The subsidy on air mail, which is about the small- 
est subsidy the Post Office Department has, wouldn’t 
range higher than about 50 million dollars. And then 
the free services we perform for other Government de- 
partments and agencies would probably bring the 
total up to about 150 millions. 


Now that 150-million-dollar cost should not he 
passed on to the users of the mail in higher Postage 
rates. So a very satisfactory situation would exist in 
the postal service today, so far as finances are con- 
cerned, with a deficit ranging anywhere from 150 mij. 
lion to 200 million dollars. 

Q Do you think you can get to that point again? 

A We'll never get to that point unless the Congress 
raises the prices on the things we have to sell—that is, 
service—and until they quit during each session of 
Congress passing laws which further add to the cost 
of the postal service and over which I have no contro], 

Today 96 cents out of every dollar spent by the 
Post Office Department goes for salaries and trans. 
portation. And I have very little control over the other 
4 cents. 

In the last full year of the Hoover Administration 
the deficit went up to 205.5 million dollars, which was 
32 per cent of the revenues. Now that wasn’t too satis- 
factory to President Hoover and neither was it satis- 
factory to the Postmaster General to have a deficit of 
32 per cent of the revenue. So what did they do? They 
increased postage rates from 2 cents to 3 cents on 
letter mail. 

Q And what happened to the volume? 

A The volume stayed up about the same. They did 
nothing, though, with reference to raising the rates on 
other classes of mail, so first-class mail for many 
years produced a profit applied to the losses on other 
classes of mail. 

Now this year, ended June 30, 1949, where we had 
a deficit of 551 million dollars—that’s almost 32 per 
cent of the revenues. So far as the deficit in compari- 
son to the revenue is concerned, we are in no worse 
shape today, on the basis of the percentage of the 
deficit to the revenue of the Post Office Department, 
than we were in 1932. 


What Business Should Pay 


Q Don’t you think that corporations and businesses 
which pay heavy taxes out of their profits already are 
contributing their share to pay the postal deficit? 

A No, sir. The burden of paying for the cost of the 
postal service should be upon the people who use the 
postal service. In other words, it doesn’t make any 
difference how much taxes I’m paying, I shouldn’t be 
taxed to support the postal service unless I use it. 

Q Isn’t the converse of that true—that everybody 
who uses the postal service should pay for it equi- 
tably? 

A Right. 

Q Isn’t Congress proposing to exempt from in- 
creases a large number of users of the mail, even 
profit-making companies, from increases in rates— 
farm publications, labor, educational, trade associa 
tions, whereby competitors of various types, whether 
profit-making or non-profit-making, would be ex- 
empt? Do you favor that? 

A I never recommended any such thing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that was discussed before the Committee; 
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they talked about the farm publications, the educa- 

tional publications, the religious publications, the 

labor, agricultural and fraternal publicatons. The 

urpose of a cheap rate for second-class mail was in 
the interest of the dissemination of information of a 
ublic character, to the public in general. 

There isn’t any reason why some fraternal organi- 
zation, which puts out a magazine to its membership, 
should be given any consideration at all, whether it is 
profit or nonprofit. The members should pay suffi- 
cient subscription prices for that to make it pay its 
cost, or as much of its cost as the traffic will bear. 

The same thing is true with a great many of these 
educational publications. Some person decides that he 
will go out of the profession of teaching and start a 
magazine for the benefit of schoolteachers. Well, there 
isn’t any reason why the Post Office Department 
should carry that at a very cheap rate which would be 
probably only one tenth of its cost. Let the subscribers 
for that pay more in the subscription price. 


Free Postage to Weeklies 


Q What about free delivery of newspapers within 
a county? 

A I’m opposed also to extending free service to the 
county newspapers. I think a county weekly publica- 
tion does a lot of good. But I don’t think there is any 
reason for extending free postage in the county to 
those newspapers. The average postage paid on the 
average weekly newspaper is about 60 cents a week, 
which is the smallest cost there is in the operation of 
that paper. 

Q Is that the total postage? 

A Yes—not per subscriber. The weekly newspaper 
published in the county seat has free postage to any 
subscriber within the county, unless the paper is de- 
livered on a city delivery route or a rural route— 
which means that the greatest amount of the pound- 
age on that newspaper goes through the mails free. I 
just don’t think there should be any such thing as a 
handout. 

Q Isn’t part of your problem of postal deficit that, 
when one group of citizens feels it can get something 
for nothing, the other group feels it’s also entitled to 
something for nothing, and hence there is a block in 
getting any just rates for your Department? 

A That very fact produces the greatest lobby 
against increased rates. 

Q Will you list the losses in postal categories? 

A I can give you in round figures the subsidy on the 
various classes of mail. For the year ending June 30, 
1949, first-class mail—letter mail—still paid its way. 

The cost of handling second-class mail ran some- 
thing like 247 million dollars and the revenue derived 
was around 40 million, which was an excess expendi- 
ture of over 200 million. 

On third-class mail, the excess expended over rev- 
enue was about 130 million dollars. 

On fourth-class mail, the excess expended over 
revenue was about 85 million dollars. 






Q How about air mail? 

A The air-mail subsidy is probably around 50 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Q Now take those subsidies that you just outlined 
—would you be able to cut the expenses of your De- 
partment by those sums if you had no mail of those 
particular categories to carry? 

A No, you cannot do that. 

Q Isn't that the real test of cost accounting? 

A No. If second-class mail were eliminated from the 
mails entirely, where we produce a revenue of about 
40 billion dollars a year, the first year after that was 
removed from the mails, the most we could save would 
be 125 million. 

Bear in mind that no rural route in the United 
States would be operated on a daily basis if it weren’t 
for second-class mail and parcel post. There are only 
a few rural routes which are suburban to large cities— 
where there is a large amount of first-class mail, and 
where we substitute rural delivery, so to speak, for 
city delivery—where we would operate that route on 
a daily basis. 

Q You mean you wouldn't deliver letters once a 
day under those circumstances? 

A The volume of letter mail delivered on rural 
routes would not be sufficient to justify it. 

Q How often would you be able to deliver letter 
mail then? 

A Oh, probably, on heavily populated rural routes, 
as often as three times a week, and in some areas 
two times a week and in some areas only once a 
week. We have rural routes in certain sections of 
the country that serve 100 patrons maybe on a 50 
to a 60-mile route, where the letter mail wouldn’t 
be sufficient to operate that route more than once a 
week. 

No, we wouldn’t operate rural routes daily. Dis- 
patches would be consolidated. 


The Burden of Second-Class Mail 


Q From a cost-accounting standpoint, when you 
have a first-class mail which you think pays its way, 
wouldn’t you have to add the cost of this rural busi- 
ness then to the first-class and wouldn't that put your 
first-class in the red if you didn’t have the second- 
class mail? 

A No, we would discontinue much service if we 
only had first-class mail. 

For instance, in your city delivery service, only a 
small part of the mail a carrier takes out on his route, 
so far as number of pieces is concerned, is first-class 
mail. ; 

Q But you would have to diminish the service peo- 
ple get on first-class mail, and you would get along 
with many fewer employes, wouldn't you? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q And with fewer deliveries in the cities? 

A Yes. I know one large post office where there are 
more than 100 post-office clerks drawing $3,900 a 


(Continued on page 38) 
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year where their full time is engaged in the distribu- 
tion of second-class mail. 

Q But you would also have to discontinue certain 
deliveries in the cities too, wouldn’t you? 

A No, we would not discontinue the deliveries, but 
a carrier’s route is laid out to consume his time of 
eight hours per day, including his office time, and the 
route is just long enough for him to cover this route in 
a given length of time. If he had no magazines, no par- 
cel post, no circular mail, and had nothing but letter 
mail, his route would be much longer. 

Q He would have to walk much further? 

A Yes. He’d have less mail to carry, there would 
be very little mail relayed to these carriers. 

Q Aren’t these added costs which you have to fig- 
ure in your first-class mail, then, in order to get a pic- 
ture of first-class costs? 

A They are added in there. 

Q And you still think it pays its way? 

A First-class mail would not pay its way on a 
three-cents-a-piece-basis. If every piece of first-class 
mail contained only three cents’ postage we would 
sustain a loss on first-class mail. 

But there is a large volume of first-class mail—or 
financial mail and bank mail—which carries postage 
running anywhere from $1 to $5 a piece. And if we 
only handle that as one piece it doesn’t cost us any 
more to handle this piece with $5 postage on it than 
it does to handle one with three-cent postage. And if 
it wasn’t for that very fact, first-class mail would not 
pay its way. 


Cost of Special Delivery: 30 Cents 


Q Does special delivery pay its way? 

A No. 

Q Even at 15 cents? 

A It takes about 30 cents to make a special-de- 
livery letter pay its way. Now the cost of delivering 
special-delivery mail has been increased due to the 
fact that the salaries of the special-delivery messen- 
gers have been increased. We used to pay the mes- 
senger on a piece basis. When special delivery was 10 
cents, we paid the messenger 8 cents—later on, 9 cents 
—per piece. Now the special-delivery messenger is on 
an annual salary which is considerably greater than it 
was prior to July 1, 1945, and we are required to pay 
the messenger 90 cents an hour for the use of his car. 
We opposed any such legislation, but it didn’t do any 
good. 

Q If everybody within a class paid the same rate, 
would you encounter less opposition to these rate 
changes? 

A You mean all users within a class of mail? Well, 
that’s true—that’s human nature. If I’m operating a 
newspaper and they’re going to give me free postage 
or postage at a nominal charge, certainly if somebody 
is operating a paper that is paying a higher rate he 
has a right to kick about it. 

Q But Congress has recognized those discrimina- 
tions, hasn’t it? 


A Over the years. Now, that’s brought about orig. 
inally, from Benjamin Franklin’s time, who was g 
newspaperman himself. 

To some extent I am in agreement that the rates on 
second-class mail should not be so high as to destroy 
newspapers. I am not thinking now of magazine 
which are in the billion-dollar class, if you want’to 
say that, and obtain great amounts of money for aq. 
vertising purposes. Some of these magazines contain 
15 minutes of reading material and 75 minutes of aq. 
vertising material. I just haven’t any patience with 
the Post Office Department subsidizing any such 
thing. Now I’ve never recommended, and I don’t ad. 
vocate it today, that the rate on second-class maj] 
should be high enough to make it pay its way. That 
would be prohibitive and would drive a lot of second- 
class publications out of the mails. 

Originally I tried to get some legislation through 
Congress whereby we could raise these rates by steps 
—so much this year and maybe so much the next year 
—and let them adjust themselves to that. I had no 
luck. I didn’t have any more luck getting a rate bil] 
through Congress when I only advocated increasing 
the revenue of second-class mail by 11 million dollars 
per annum than I would have had in recommending 
150 million. Now this bill that is pending over there 
now is not drawn up along the lines of my recommen- 
dation at all. I think it discriminates to some extent, 
especially in the second-class field. I know what a 
hard job it is to get Congress to take some action 
when a powerful lobby is operating successfully and 
distorting facts. 

Ordinarily any county newspaper or any publisher 
will write his letter to his member of Congress. I’m 
satisfied, if a reasonable rate increase were enacted 
for second-class:mail, that all the publishers and all 
the people who so bitterly oppose it today would for- 
get it within six months. It would be all right. It 
wouldn’t hurt anybody. 

I have corresponded with and talked with a great 
many country newspaper editors, owners of news- 
papers, and after explaining the thing to them and 
after going over their postage bill today and what it 
would be under the increased rates, I found a great 
deal of sympathy from about 95 per cent of them. 

The public is very conscious of the high prices they 
are paying for everything in this country. And they’re 
conscious of the fact that the only thing that hasn't 
been increased to them is the price that they pay for 
the mail service that we provide for them. 


Higher Wages and Rail Rates 


Q Isn’t this a poor time to increase rates, when 
taxes aren’t being raised because of a fear of de- 
pression? 

A Well, of course, following a world war such as 
we had, you have abnormality in everything and the 
postal service is not normal yet. We have a biggef 
turnover in our postal service than any other business 
in the United States today. And the employes are all 
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damoring for increased wages—that’s not only true 
of the postal service but of outside industries—people 
are clamoring for higher salaries and shorter hours, 
and it has made an almost impossible situation for 


Congress. 
Q You deal with unions, don’t you? 


A Our organizations are unionized. 

Q The railroads are asking for more money to 
carry the mail too, aren't they? 

A Yes, the railroad companies have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the first petition 
being filed in February of 1947 to increase the rates 
on transportation of the mail. They have amended 
that two or three times until now their petition is a 
petition for increase of 95 per cent, which would 
practically double the cost of payment to the rail- 
roads. We are paying them today about 220 million 
dollars a year. And if that increase was granted, it 
would double the cost. That would further increase 
the deficit of the postal service. 


Facts About ‘Streamlining’ 


Q It has been said that you could save 200 million 
or 300 million dollars a year if you modernized or 
streamlined the Post Office Department, and you 
wouldn’t need to raise rates. 

A To save 300 million dollars in the postal service 
means that we would have to displace 100,000 em- 
ployes. To reduce our force by 100,000 would be 
tantamount to discontinuing New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Boston, and if we discontinued 
those four offices, which produce 20 per cent of our 
revenue, we wouldn’t have 100,000 off our rolls. 

It gets right back to the fact that I have no control 
over salaries at all. I have no control over hours— 
they’re fixed by the Congress—I’ve no control over 
transportation costs, which are fixed by the ICC and 
the CAB, and I can’t do anything about it. 

Every time the ICC raises rates to railroads, or the 
CAB raises rates to the air lines, or Congress raises 
salaries to postal employes, the cost of the postal 
service goes up. And nothing has been done to tell 
me where to get the money to pay these increased 
costs. The only way I can get the money is to operate 
with a deficit and draw it out of the Treasury or for 
them to increase the price of the services we perform 
for the public. 

Q You’re not only at the mercy of Congress, you’re 
also at the mercy of the CAB and the ICC? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you feel about the Hoover Commission 
report? 

A The only recommendation of the Hoover Report 
that the Post Office Department opposed—and I told 
them I would oppose it before they made the recom- 
mendation—was to set up 15 regions in this country 
with a regional director of posts, and under this 
regional director a number of superintendents of sub- 
divisions of the region, which would be tantamount 
to setting up, under the recommendations, about 95 


offices throughout the country which would be 95 as- 
sistant postmaster generals, so to speak. 

Each region would perform its own postal service 
in that region and have final decision under the policy 
laid down by the Department, which would not result 
in any uniform postal service because of 15 post- 
master generals having 15 different ideas about how 
the thing should be operated. The salaries alone for 
setting up those organizations would cost us 5 million 
dollars a year, with no results obtained from it what- 
ever. 

Q Wouldn't the postal service be improved if the 
public would mail its mail evenly instead of mailing 
its letters at the end of the day? 

A Right. If we were able to operate the postal serv- 
ice as a business institution does, opening up at 9 in 
the morning and closing at 6 o’clock at night, or even 
where we would operate around the clock, if the mail 
came to us in an even flow, it would reduce our cost 
tremendously. 

In a large post office the volume of mail from 4:30 
till 9 o’clock at night probably includes 75 per cent 
of the letter mail that is handled in an office during 
the day. We have put on campaigns in nearly every 
large city to get the public to mail their mail through- 
out the day. Some co-operate very well, but for the 
most part we get the bulk of their mail after 4:30 in 
the afternoon. 


Bulk Mailers Could Help More 


Q Is there anything that users of third-class can 
do to help on distribution? 

A The greatest advantage we could get from cir- 
cular mail, mailed in large quantities, would be if the 
mailer would make it up in direct bundles for each des- 
tination. And we tried that by giving this low bulk-rate 
mailing on third-class mail. Now I am advocating that 
they pay 2 cents on circular mail. That’s not an amount 
that will even meet the cost, because it costs about 2.6 
cents to handle every piece. But we can do a better job 
and save money if they just hand the mail to us and 
quit trying to make it up in a haphazard fashion, and it 
would be cheaper for the mailer too, because he can’t 
hire people to do that at low salaries. 

Q How about the larger users of circular mail— 
shouldn’t they continue to make it up in bundles? 

A They’re supposed to, but they don’t all do it. It 
does help a great deal if it is done properly. 

Q Do you think we're going to get legislation in 
this session on rates? 

A Yes, I think so. ‘ 

This bill is not everything that I consider desirable 
at all, but it is a step in the right direction. 

Q Would there probably be a request next year for 
another increase? 

A Yes. In view of the increased cost in the postal 
service, further action is necessary. I must protect the 
integrity of the postal service and prevent it from be- 
ing subjected to attacks of the public for deficits over 
which I have no control. 
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Unions, wanting a hand in 
bossing pension funds, are look- 
ing at important money. Pension 
reserves are running into billions. 

Few companies are able to fi- 
nance full pension-fund reserves. 
It would take reserve funds total- 
ing 112 billion dollars to assure 
30 million workers $30 a month. 


Industry, agreeing to provide com- 
pany-financed pensions, is starting to 
bump into new problems bigger than 
that of the pensions themselves. These 
are the questions of pension financing, 
of trust funds and who controls them, 
of investments that are to run into 
multiple billions. 

Union leaders, with pension rights 
won, are starting now to eye the reserve 
funds that go with pension systems. They 
see these funds as avenues leading to a 


voice in management. They see, too, that 
they might use these funds to solidify 
union membership, if only union leaders 
can get a voice in deciding how pensions 
are administered and how trust funds are 
invested. 

In coal mining, a big trust fund under 
union control was quickly overdrawn. In 
automobiles, the Ford Motor Co., which 
thought it had a pension agreement, finds 
the union still arguing over creation and 
control of a trust fund. Chrysler was tied 
up by a costly strike growing from union 
demands that pensions be supported by 
a huge reserve fund to be maintained by 
a continuing company contribution. 
These are accepted as guinea-pig de- 
mands that later will appear all through 
industry. 

Settlement of the issue of trust-fund 
control, when it comes, will decide what 
happens to a big new factor in the U.S. 


economy. Stockholders have a stake in 


the outcome of the growing argument. 
Management has a definite stake. Govern- 
ment is interested because many major 


policies and programs are to be affected 
All individuals, in fact, are to be affected 
as consumers. 

The problem in its most aggravated 
form is illustrated by this fact: If 30 mil. 
lion workers in the U.S. are to be prom- 
ised pensions of $100 a month, and if 
those pensions are to be backed by re. 
serves that actuaries consider adequate, 
then the reserves will grow to a total of 
about 375 billion dollars. That many bil- 
lions of dollars will have to be invested, 
mostly in bonds or other fixed-interest 
securities. Yet all the marketable secur. 
ities of the Federal Government total only 
225 billion. Pension reserves necessary 
for full funding amount to nearly eight 
times the total reserves of all life insur. 
ance companies in the country. That's an 
indication of the size of the problem in- 
volved. 

Specific companies provide examples 
of the pension-fund problem. American 
Telephone and Telegraph, with a fully 
funded system that pays its employes 
pensions averaging far less than $100 a 
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Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers are made with the 
new LongLac sulphate fibers — and a 
new Georgia clay coating formula. 
Now Levelcoat gives you premium 
quality press performance and repro- 
duction—atthe cost of ordinary paper! 

Youll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 


Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard 


FINISHED ROLLS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT — THE NEWEST 





Prices! 
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make-ready, on low or high speed 
presses, you'll discover new econ- 


omy and dependability. Finally, in 


_ comparing reproduction with that of 


any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 
























Stop that log! All improperly barked logs are 


removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted — like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That’s why 1950 Levelcoat is whiter, 
brighter and remarkably cleaner than ever before. 














A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 


wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 







then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 






of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, type is 
sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 

























Bright ? Right ! The brightness test is just one 
of 79 checks made on each lot of Levelcoat 
paper. This control system is the Kimberly- 
Clark way of making sure that your purchase of 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 


















Before choosing any printing 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 
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New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 


even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 
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Special Report 





month, already has built a reserve of 
more than 1 billion dollars. U.S. Steel, if 
required to create full reserves now for 
the pensions it is promising its workers, 
would need more than 700 million dol- 
lars. Few companies have the liquid as- 
sets to set up such a fund overnight. And 
few companies have earnings that are 
certain enough to build or maintain such 
a fund. 

Pension demands now being made 
by union leaders probably will be modi- 
fied eventually, because of the problems 
that go with full reserves. Yet, even with 
partial reserves, the funds involved will 
be immense. 

A look at present pension plans and 
what may grow out of them indicates 
some of the troubles that lie ahead: 

Existing private plans for employe 
pensions now number more than 13,000. 
They cover about 7 million workers. Few 
of these plans are supported by 
full reserves. The amount of funds 
involved is about 10.5 billion dol- 
lars, as the chart on page 40 shows. 

Expanded plans, on the basis 


of these partial reserves, might 
require companies to set aside 
around 55 billion dollars in the 


years ahead. That figure is the esti- 
mate for systems that would cover 
30 million workers on a_partial- 
reserve basis. Even these _partial- 
reserve plans, however, would in- 
volve huge sums of money that 
would have to come largely from 
employers. Investing that money 
would provide another problem. 

Full reserves would call for far 
larger funds. The reserve of 375 
billion dollars shown in the chart 
indicates what might become a 
maximum for a $100-a-month pen- 
sion for some 30 million workers. 
Actually, industry is very unlikely 
to commit itself to the accumula- 
tion of such immense funds, what- 
ever the demands of unions. But 
any alternative involves big reserves, 
nevertheless. 

A private pension of $30 a month to 
be paid out of reserve funds provides 
an example. That amount is approxi- 
mately what many emplovers already are 
committed to pay employes in order to 
give them a combined Government- 
private benefit of $100 a month. 

To create full reserves for $30 pen- 
sions for all employes reaching 65 years 
of age, companies will have to set aside 
about $3,750 for each worker, on the 
basis of estimates by actuaries. Plans cov- 
ering 30 million workers thus would re- 
quire a reserve of 112.5 billion dollars. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
is to go on building its own pension 
trust fund. In time, that fund is expected 
by Congress to reach 100 billion dollars 
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—even without full funding. Pension re- 
serves for Government and private plans 
therefore would aggregate 212.5 billion 
dollars. Added to them would be reserves 
for unemployment insurance and such 
private reserves as those of life insurance 
companies. 

These figures giye some idea of the 
size of the problem that is being raised 
by the unions’ pension drive. This prob- 
lem is bothering both industry and Gov- 
ernment. To understand what is involved, 
it is necessary to look at the ways by 
which companies are financing pension 
plans today. 

Big reserves provide more assurance 
to workers that their pensions will be 
paid. But they mean headaches for in- 
dustry. 

Pay-as-you-go plans are being used 
by many companies. These firms simply 
pay pensions to retired workers out of 





PROSPECT FOR $100 A MONTH 
Who should control the flow of funds? 


current earnings. But retired workers 
have no guarantee that their pension 
checks will continue if the company runs 
into financial difficulties. 

Partial-reserve plans call for the 
creation of funds that cover a part of the 
company’s pension obligations. In one 
such plan, the company, in effect, buys 
an annuity for each worker at the time 
he retires. The amount paid in, plus the 
interest the annuity earns, is enough to 
pay that worker’s pension. Such workers, 
already retired, know that, whatever hap- 
pens to the company, their pensions will 
be paid. But there is no such assurance 
for workers still on the job. 

Full-reserve plans assure pensions to 
all workers, those retired and those still 
to retire. But they cost a lot more. Under 
a full-reserve plan, a company is called 


——_—, 


upon to build up reserves so large that 
even if the firm failed, there would }. 
enough money to continue pensions to all 
retired workers and to satisfy each em. 
ploye’s pension claims built up to the 
time the firm went out of business. 

The ability of industry to carry oy 
any such plan is doubted by observers jp 
both business and Government. 

Specific questions that are being 
raised relate to these problems: 

Hard times probably would be exay. 
gerated for any company committed to q 
full-reserve pension plan. With deficits 
instead of profits, the firm still would be 
obligated to go on paying into the pen. 
sion funds. Past experience indicates 
that most corporations run deficits in ye. 
cession years. In 1937-38, for example, 
238,000 out of 417,000 corporations 
reporting to the Bureau of Internal Reve. 
nue showed operating losses. 

Furthermore, many corporations 
reporting profits in recession years 
probably would be pushed into the 
red by the cost of big pension plans, 
In 1938. for instance, some 66,000 
small corporations reported ayer- 
age profits of $1,667 before taxes. 
A pension cost of 6 per cent of the 
pay roll would have turned such 
profits into deficits. 

Safe investments for such large 
aggregations of money promise to 
be hard to find. Just how hard in- 
vestment might become is. illus- 
trated by the fact that the 375- 
billion-dollar reserve shown in the 
chart is only about 100 billion dol- 
lars short of all the net debt in the 
United States, both public and 
private. Competition of these funds 
for bonds and other fixed-interest 
securities would be likely to drive 
interest rates even lower than they 
are today. Also, while these funds 
are being built up, the very act of 
taking that much money out o 
consumer incomes; either through 
direct contributions or in higher prices, 
might be deflationary. 

Management problems, too, prob- 
ably would be complicated if unions are 
given a voice in directing the investing 
and spending of multibillion-dollar-e 
serve funds. Some employers, in fact, 
see in union demands for full reserves a0 
attempt to get a foot in the management 
door. 

These are some of the many-sided 
problems that are being raised by de- 
mands for full funding of pension sys 
tems. Not many employers are expect 
to yield to those demands. But almost 
any compromise can be counted on to it- 
volve sums of money large enough to 
create a new factor in the investment 
market, and in the U.S. economy as 4 
whole. 
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“SMASH-UPS, SMASH-UPS, ALL DAY LONG!” 


ELL, Jimmy, accidents do happen—even to the best of 

drivers! That’s why many thousands of car owners look 
to Hardware Mutuals for the right kind and right amount of 
Automobile Insurance! 

Ask your friendly, experienced Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative about our automobile insurance with medical pay- 
ments coverage. This broad policy not only provides thorough 
protection, but covers medical expenses for anyone injured 
while riding in your Car. 

Then, too, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy offers 


added peace-of-mind protection .. . fast, friendly, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service... prompt, fair claim handling. 

Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings to 
policyholders every year since organization. 

Phone Western Union 

Why not find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automo- 
bile Insurance? Simply call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
worth knowing . . . and there’s no obligation! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


REG US PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COAL CRISIS: MR. LEWIS‘S GAMBLE 











He Tied His Hopes to Government Seizure 


John L. Lewis, unable to get 
what he wanted from coal oper- 
ators, played a waiting game 
with the Government. He was 
gambling on seizure of the mines 
to bring him a good contract. 

Wartime seizure had shown 
that miners could expect a better 
deal from Government than from 
mine owners. But this time, under 


seizure, Mr. Lewis wanted U. S. Soft-Coal Production in UJ. S. 


Treasury to keep profits. 


In the days just before the coal Th UJ d ia , 
strike reached its crisis, there was & ps ali owns 
a test of nerves that probably was 
unexampled in previous labor dis- {MILLION NET TONS PER WEEK 
putes. As the showdown approached, 15 
it was a question of whose nerve 
would crack first. 14 

John L. Lewis, through almost a year 
of intermittent strikes, had brought the 13 
country right up to the edge of a nearly 
complete shutdown. Less than a 20-day 
supply of coal is regarded by the 12 
Government as the danger point. When 
the crisis approached, the supply was ll 
estimated to be under the amount 
required for four days at full use. Never 10 
before had a coal dispute brought the " 
country so near to paralysis without a 
settlement. 

Government, on its part, moved cau- 
tiously, wanting to avoid any appearance 
of a crackdown on strikers in an election 
year. President Truman sought to out- 
wait Mr. Lewis to see how far the labor 
leader would go toward bringing. the na- 
tion to its knees. Slow-motion tactics 
were used in enforcing a Taft-Hartley 
injunction. (See page 30.) Coal miners 
paid little or no attention to orders from 
U.S. courts, thereby raising the question 
of how near a strike had come to insur- 
rection against the Government itself. 

Coal operators through it all had 
little clear idea of exactly what it was 
that Mr. Lewis would settle for. Sessions 
called by Government mediators to ne- 
gotiate a contract dragged on, sometimes 
for hours, with neither side saying any- 
thing. Mr. Lewis would quote Shake- 
speare or talk to his aides, leaving the 
operators to talk to themselves or sit 
silent. The whole maneuver on the part 
of the union was designed to bring the 
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national crisis to the point where some- 
thing would have to be done. 

The goal of Mr. Lewis was seizure of 
the mines by the Government. Through 
past seizures, Mr. Lewis had been able 
to gain pretty much what he wanted in 
contract concessions. It was during a pe- 
riod of Government seizure that Mr. 

Lewis got a welfare fund established, a 
fund over which he later obtained vir- 
tual control. Wartime seizure also intro- 
duced the idea that miners should be 
paid for lunchtime and for time spent in 
traveling to and from their work inside 
the mines. 

A new kind of seizure, however, was 
advocated this time by Mr. Lewis. This 
time he insisted that no profits go to the 
operators under Government operation 
of their mines. Mr. Lewis wanted all 
profits to go to the U.S. Treasury. The 
union then would work out a deal with 
the Government that would be satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Lewis. The operators, in the 
end, would be forced to accept these 
terms if they wanted their mines back. 

It all was planned long before the 
showdown. Mr. Lewis as early as October 
13 expressed the view that his miners 
would work for the Government if the 
Government would seize the mines under 
a system that would deny the operators 
a profit during federal operation. 

The chart on page 44 shows how, dur- 
ing 1949 and early 1950, Mr. Lewis 
brought an industry from a period of 
overproduction to a point where there 
virtually was no coal left. When Mr. 
Lewis began his drive to deflate the coal 
industry’s surplus production, all the pres- 
sures existed, under normal conditions, 
for lowering prices and thus provided no 
basis for wage-increase demands. Coal 
was losing out as a fuel. The mines were 
able to produce far more than the coun- 
try could use in peacetime. 

Strikes and a short work week were 
used by Mr. Lewis over the course of 
the past year to reduce the nation’s coal 
stockpiles to the crisis stage. After each 
stoppage or slowdown, coal supplies 
were lower. When stocks started to grow 
too fast, Mr. Lewis again would reduce 
the rate of production. 

Mr. Lewis’s first strike began on 
March 14. That strike supposedly was a 
“memorial period” called to protest the 
nomination of James Boyd as Director 
of the Bureau of Mines. The mines re- 
mained closed for two weeks, and this 
helped to reduce stockpiles. At the begin- 
ning of the strike, the country had coal 
enough above ground for 45 days’ normal 
use. Although the March stoppage came 
before Mr. Lewis started bargaining for 
a new contract, it prepared the way for 
more production “controls” that were to 
come later. 

The main series of strikes and slow- 
downs opened on June 13. Mr. Lewis ar- 
ranged for a one-week strike to “stabilize” 
the coal industry, because stockpiles were 
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Another big Month... 
in steady PENNSYLVANIA! 
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FEBRUARY FARM INCOME: 


*6000600 


Variety—cash crops to sell every 
month—keeps Pennsylvania farm in- 
come (and purchasing power) steady 
throughout the year. How steady? 
Look at the chart below. 

There’s one sure way to reach these 
big buying farm families—in PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. Because it’s 
their own farm magazine... covering 
their own farm problems... 7 out 
of 10 Pennsylvania farm families read 
it every month. 

And remember—in PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER your advertising 
gets action because it can tie in your 
dealers—to give them the positive 
help that makes sales. 


*Based on three-year average. 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 


k 





Steady Buying Power 
The unusual through-the-year big 
buying power of Pennsylvania farm- 
ers is proved by this 12-month chart 
of farm income. Two of the few other 
states like it in steadiness are Michi- 
gan and Ohio, served by MICHIGAN 
FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. 
For further information write G1013 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


New booklet shows big market for garden trac- 
tors, barn building materials, silos and barn 
equipment on Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan farms. Send for your copy today! 

04%, * 91% 
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Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 














“Super-Sonic Sport Car” 
designed and built by L. J. Fageol 


LET’S SEE HOW Gustaf S. Anderson might answer 
a tough question asked by his 7-year-old son 
Mike. Gustaf could do it. He has picked up 
lenty of information during his 10 years at 
orton, where more than half of his teammates 
have had more than 10 years’ service. 


" 4 
HOW DIFFERENT CAN CARS BE, DAD? 


“Only time will tell, son. Automobile makers are always trying to build 
cars that look smarter, pack more power, ride more smoothly, and cost 
less to run.” 


“FROM START TO FINISH, Norton helps. “CAMSHAFTS MUST BE TRUE, or engines 


Our snagging wheels clean up the 
rough castings. Other Norton wheels 
make moving parts true and long last- 


won’t run smoothly. So, car makers 
use Norton Cam-QO-Matic grinding 
machines to finish cam contours accu- 


ing. Our Behr-Manning abrasive discs —- And other modern Norton 
make bodies smoother for lustrous grinders also help cut mass production 
paint jobs. costs. 


“IN MANY OTHER WAYS, MIKE, the aay of Norton, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of abrasives, “— keep automobiles and other modern products climbing to 
greater heights of quality.” 
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REFRACTORIES, POROUS MEDIUMS & LABORATORY WARE NORBIDE PRODUCTS | 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, FROY, N. ¥. 1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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too large to suit his plan. Negotiations 
with the major part of the industry began 
June 22. The industry-wide contract 
however, expired June 30 without pe 
agreement on a new one. 

The three-day work-week then was 
ordered by Mr. Lewis, to start after the 
miners’ vacation ended July 5. This rep. 
resented abandonment of the miner’ 
historic policy of “no contract—no work” 
a policy that was revived in 1950 by the 
miners. Mr. Lewis found that the three. 
day week was not cutting into stock. 
piles as much as he had expected. Many 
miners who were paid on the basis of 
tonnage produced were stepping up their 
output to boost their pay checks. 

An all-out strike then began on Sep. 
tember 19, a few days after miners were 
advised that welfare-fund trustees had 
stopped pensions and other benefits 
because of virtual exhaustion of the fund. 
Production, as shown by the chart (on 
page 44), dropped below the 2-mil- 
lion-ton mark briefly. Coal that was pro- 
duced came from nonunion mines or 
from those employing members of the 
Progressive Mine Workers. 

After 52 days, the walkout ended, and 
coal output shot up again, reaching the 
year’s high of more than 14 million tons 
for week ended November 18. Mr. Lewis 
had ordered five-day production for a 
period from November 9 to December 5. 

A new three-day schedule followed 
during December, but by early January 
a wave of so-called wildcat strikes oc- 
curred, with miners saying that they 
would not work without a contract. 

On February 6, all of Mr. Lewis's 
miners in the soft-coal fields joined in the 
walkout, sending production plunging 
down to the point shown on the chart. 
Since then, the coal crisis has been build- 
ing up to a climax. 

As that build-up continued, the Gov- 
ernment sat on the side lines, delaying 
action, and hoping for the best. 


FEPC BILL STRESSES 
PERSUASION THEME 


A fair employment practice law, if 
there is to be one this year, will fall far 
short of the kind of law President Tru- 
man wants. Congress is not going to 
threaten employers with fines and jail 
sentences if they refuse to hire Negroes 


‘or members of other minority groups. 


The House of Representatives, in pass- 
ing an FEPC bill, made sure that the 
Government would have no power t0 
enforce its decisions. The Senate, in tum, 
is not likely to go further than the House, 
and probably will not get around to pass- 
ing any FEPC legislation at this session. 
Southerners, with their power to filibust- 
er, are expected to prevent Senate action. 
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Employers, however, should know 
what their rights will be if Congress, now 
or later, does adopt the House idea of an 


FEPC law. 

Discrimination against workers _ be- 
cause of race, creed or color would be 
contrary to national policy. Employers 
also would be told that they should not 
refuse to hire anyone because of Sex, 
physical condition or political affiliation. 
The House finds discrimination of this 
kind to be wrong, but declines to force 
employers to comply with its ideas of 
what is right or wrong. 

Persuasion, not force, is the power 
the House relies upon to bring an end to 
job discrimination. Employers would be 
urged to consider qualifications, rather 
than a man’s color or religion, in fixing 
hiring standards. It’s the same sort of 
voluntary approach that New York State 
has used for some time with a fair amount 
of success. The New York Commission 
has authority to issue cease and desist 
orders, enforceable in the courts, but 
does not do so. It relies, instead, on 
“conference, conciliation and persuasion.” 


Fair Employment Practice Commis- 


sion would have limited powers. The 
Commission could receive and issue com- 
plaints against employers, and unions, 
too, for that matter. It would have power 
to hold hearings, make investigations, 
subpoena witnesses and records. But it 
would have no power to issue cease and 
desist orders. The end product of its in- 
vestigation, at best, would be a recom- 
mendation that the employer or union 
stop the discrimination. President Tru- 
man had asked that the Commission be 
given power to go to court for enforce- 
ment of its orders. 

Rights of employers would be spelled 
out, too, in a limited way. An employer 
would not be required to hire a Negro or 
member of any other minority group if 
that person were not qualified for the 
available job. An employer also would 
be presumed innocent of discrimination 
against Negroes if he had one Negro on 
his pay roll at a time when another ap- 
plied for a job. 

Employers would be within their rights 
if they refused to hire Communists. That 
would go also for members of Commu- 
nist-front organizations listed by the At- 
tomey General or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Churches would be given some leeway 
in their hiring, also. They could not be 
cited for discrimination if they refused to 
hire atheists or members of some other 
religious faith. 

The Commission, in carrying out its 
duties, would be more of an educational 
than an administrative agency. One of 
its principal jobs would be to study job 
iscrimination throughout the country 
and make recommendations for eliminat- 
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I / e@ Yes, there are thousands of miles 
of B&O track—and thousands of freight 
cars passing over them—but your Sentinel 


oo 3? | 
D> ° ° e ° Po 
(ase car never loses its identity; its position 
( is known at all times. 


If the schedule of a Sentinel car is 
interrupted for any reason, shipper and 
receiver are notified at once—and in- 
formed again of its reforwarding. Plans 
can be adjusted accordingly —saving time 
and money. No Sentinel car is ever “lost 
in the shuffle’ —thanks to this Automatic 








Records feature. 


Sentinel Service, with its siding-to-siding dependability, is 
available even if your plant is not actually on B&O lines. It is 
automatically applied to cars from the time they are received on 
the B&O. Ask our man! 
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Constantly doing things—better! 


Sentinel 
Service 
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CHRYSLER Aitemp 


Air Conditioning ... a 
business builder for 
Stores, Shops, Offices 


Chysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
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“20 MILLION TREES a year/ 


dli and pl Fruit ond 





-F shade trees. For complete catalog write Box 24-C 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC€., Indiano, Po. 
large healthy to year-old, 6- to FI, 
14-inch trees. 10 e@. Blue Spruce, 50 | 

Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, $ 


Mugho Pine. Sent postpaid at planting Rou . 
time. Evergreen catalog; write Box 24-C Postpaid 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Po. § 


Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Please send a free copy of the March 
3, 1950 issue of “U.S. News & World 
Report’’ with my compliments to the per- 
sons listed below: 
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important Manufacturers Report 
HOW THEY PAY 50% to 75% LESS 
for Their Material Handling 


Why don’t you 
save that kind of money? 


More and more concerns are getting wise 
to the fact that you can’t really make a 
dent in cutting costs, without reducing the 
cost of material and product handling! 

Astonishing as it may seem, they have 
found their material handling has been 
costing them 50% to 75% too much! The 
reason is manual handling . . . laborious, 
backbreaking lifting and moving material 
by hand and hand trucks. 

Automatic Electric Trucks shut off this 
drain on the company pocketbook. Au- 
thentic case histories show they do it. 

In the Paper and Printing Industry, for 
instance, just one Automatic Transtacker 
saves $4,320 annually, moving, lifting and 
stacking tons of heavy paper. 

Automatic Skylift saves an electric ap- 
pliance company 4,750 man-hours annu- 
ally, $6,222.50 every year, by unloading 


48 


radio cabinets from freight cars and stack- 
ing them in storage, two men handling the 
entire operation. 

In the New York area, one of the largest 
grocery organizations distributes to its re- 
tail stores 600 tons of food stuffs per day 
and receives about the same amount for 
replacement, thanks to Automatic Trucks. 

Let us send you more case histories. 
There may be a literal gold mine of ma- 
terial handling savings right in your own 
business. Mail coupon. 


TRADE Aulomalic MARK 


71 W. 87th Street, Dept. C-5, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Send me free, catalog on Automatic Electric 
Trucks, with money-saving case histories. 
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ing it. It would try to put an end to dis 
crimination by exposing employer i 
tices in published reports. 4 

In short, it would seek to reduce by 
persuasive means certain hiring Practices 
that Congress had found to be contra 
to national policy. 


PAY TIED TO PRICES 
DISAPPOINTS UNIONS 


Wage formulas that are tied to the 
cost of living are not proving popula 
now that living costs are on the down. 
grade. Unions find that such formyl 
bring wage cuts as well as increases, 

A case in point is the General Motors 
wage-adjustment plan that has just ye. 
sulted in a 2-cent-an-hour wage cut for 
workers. The company passed along the 


' ‘ —Dept. of Labor 
BLS MEASURES LIVING COSTS 
When wages dip with prices ... 


cut to consumers by reducing prices $10 
to $40 a car. The plan now is headed 
for another test. 

When prices were on the way up, 
General Motors workers seemed to find 
the formula satisfactory. The plan cals 
for quarterly adjustments of wages a 
cording to the movement of the consum 
ers’ price index of the Bureau of Labor 
statistics. As prices rose in 1948, the Ger 
eral Motors workers received a 3-centy 
an-hour raise in their first adjustment. 

Prices, however, leveled off and then 
began to drop in 1949. As a result, the 
General Motors formula brought pa 
cuts.totaling 3 cents per hour, wiping out 
the gain made in September, 1948. 

A further drop in the price index for 
January, 1950, just announced by BLS. 
brings a new pay cut of 2 cents an how 
for General Motors workers. The cut 
due March 1, is the last quarterly adjust 
ment under the contract, which expires 
on May 29. 

Thus, the cost-of-living formula in two 
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years brought pay raises of 3 cents and 


cuts of 5 cents, or a net loss of 2 
gents an hour from this portion of the 
ontract. This was offset, however, by a 
wage increase of 3 cents an hour granted 
in May, 1949, under another clause in 
the agreement. This was called an annual 
aise to improve the worker's standard of 
jing, and was due regardless of what 
happened to the cost of living. Taking 
the two contract clauses together, there- 
fore, the workers got a net gain of 1 
cent an hour during the two years. 

As a result, the unions in General 
\otors plants have been agitating for an 
end to the cost-of-living formula when 
the contract runs out in May. The down- 
ward trend in prices has made the for- 
mula unpopular with the workers. Each 
employe stands to lose $10.40 in wages 
during the remaining 13 weeks of the 


pay 


: -USDA 
SHOPPERS FIND MORE BARGAINS 
... unions look for another formula 


contract, because of the latest 2-cent cut. 
The CIO United Auto Workers has an- 


| other reason for being unhappy about the 
General Motors formula. The present pay 
cut comes at a time when the union is 


seeking pay raises from other auto com- 
panies. UAW has been demanding a 10- 
cent “package” from Chrysler Corp., 


| either as a straight pay raise or as a pen- 
| sion and insurance settlement. It also has 
} pay demands on file with other firms. 
| Now it is confronted with protests from 
| the other companies that they cannot 
| afford to grant raises at a time when 
| General Motors is lowering its wage costs. 


The Ford Motor Co., first of the big 


} auto firms to settle this time, avoided any 


pay raise. It agreed to a pension and in- 
surance program, cost of which is still in 
dispute. The Ford agreement came last 


| September, but negotiations with Chrys- 


ler and most other auto firms dragged on 


| and on. The Ford contract is tied up so 
} that the UAW cannot ask for a raise there 
| gain until 1951. 
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3 GOOD REASONS WHY 
SO MANY TOP BUSINESSMEN 
ARE VACATIONING IN 


Southinn California 


1. The first reason is “business.” They're out here 
to look over the richest market in the West. Southern 
California’s 5 million people accouht for one third of 
the retail sales (nearly 7 billion dollars ) and one third 
of the spendable income of all the eleven western states! 
(Shouldn’t you investigate this tremendous market for 
your firm?) 





2. The second is “health.” Two or three weeks out 
here in the sun work wonders. Businessmen go back 
home with a tan on their faces and mountainous wor- 
ries whittled down to foothills. (Wouldn't it do you 
good to get away from that cold and snow for a bit?) 


3. And the third is “fun.” A spin through a dry sub- 
tropical land of orange and lemon groves, palm trees, 
brilliant flowers. A game of golf in the sun. Trips to the 
ocean, mountains, desert. A look at the radio, televi- 
sion and movie capital, attending the horse races at a 
famous track. (Wouldn’t you like to get in on the fun?) 


Mail coupon for 32-page color vacation booklet 
that describes Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California in detail. On arrival, visit the All-Year Club’s 
Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 West 6th Street, Los An- 
geles, for many other vacation aids. 


Come out for your “business vacation” right away. 
You'll find ample accommodations in America’s third 
largest market and America’s 4-Season Vacationland. 


ewww we eee eee eee ee 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 3-H i 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send free color vacation booklet ““wHaT TO DO I 


| AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” I 
| Name =s = 











Street 
City 


Zone State— 
Lee ee ee PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS @ @= == = 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. Copyright, 1950, by All-Year Club of 
Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit community organization serving vacationists. 
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Business activity was gradually re- 
duced by the coal strike, but a spurt 
in retail sales of durable goods gave 
strong support to the economy. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
88.8 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended February 25, compared 
with 90.7 the previous week, the 
sixth straight decline. Major steel 
producers were getting ready to cut 
their output severely as coal sup- 
plies ran low. 

Shortages of steel, coal, electricity 
and parts for manufactured goods— 
all growing out of the coal strike— 
threaten manufacturing activity. 

Factory output slipped to 190 on the 
indicator in the week ended Febru- 
ary 18 from 191 the week before 
and 193 late in January. 

Auto output held at its reduced level 
of 118,332 as Chrysler Corp. work- 
ers remained on strike. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
dropped to 5 per cent below a year 
ago. A few weeks earlier they were 
2 per cent below. 

Retail-store sales jumped to a rate 
of 130.4 billion dollars per year in 
January, 3.5 per cent above Decem- 
ber, 2.4 per cent above a year 
earlier, and the highest since De- 

cember, 1948. 

Durable-goods stores lifted their 
sales to a record rate of 42.7 bil- 
lions per year, 17 per cent above 
January, 1949. Largest gains were 
in autos and television sets, but de- 
mand was strong also for household 
appliances and furniture. 


| (1935-39=100) 


Numbers of People, 
Cattle and Pigs in U.S. 
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Personal incomes, up 4 billions per 
year from October to December, 
were pushed higher in January 
when the Government began pay- 
ing insurance dividends of 2.8 bil- 
lions to veterans. Income gains are 
being spent chiefly for durable 
goods. 

Fewer dollars are being spent for soft 
goods, permitting a shift of ex- 
penditures to hard goods. 

Nondurable-goods stores, exclud- 
ing food stores, had January sales at 
a rate of 57.5 billions per year, 1 
per cent below December, 6 per 
cent below a year ago. Declines 





from a year ago included apparel 
stores, 13 per cent; general-mer- 
chandise stores and eating and 
drinking places, 6 per cent; drug. 
stores, 3 per cent; miscellaneous, 4 
per cent. 

Food-store sales, at 30.2 billions per 
year, were unchanged from a year 
ago. 

Price declines at retail over the last 
year amount to 6 per cent for ap- 
parel and housefurnishings and 4 
per cent for food. The cost of living 
in January, as a result, was the low. 
est in nearly two years. 

Retail meat prices, which make upa 
third of the consumer's food bill 
and an eighth of his cost of liv- 
ing, have already fallen nearly 20 
per cent from their peak and are 
likely to continue gradually down- 
ward. 

Livestock numbers, shown in the top 
chart, have begun to rise after fall- 
ing to a low level in relation to 
number of people in the U.S. The 
1950 pig crop, as a result of cheap 
corn, will be the largest on record, 
except for 1942 and 1943. The cat- 
tle cycle has at last turned upward, 
and the number of cattle may rise 
10 or 15 million in the next five to 
10 years. Sheep numbers, 40 per 
cent smaller than in 1942, are also 
to rise. 

Supports to consumer demand for 
goods remain strong. This insures 
a continued high rate of business 
activity once coal production is 
normal again. 
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A SOCIALISTIC U. S.A.? 


Would you like to live in a socialist 
America? Most Americans wouldn't. 
But there’s a real danger that we will 
— whether we want it or not. 


One of the main roads to socialism 
is government ownership and control 
of important businesses. ‘The electric 
light and power business is one—and 
this map shows how far the govern- 
ment is in it already. 

Every white dot — 209 of them — 
on the map marks an electric power 
plant now operated or financed by 
our federal government. Every black 


* "MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. 


dot shows where another government 
power plant is being built, expanded 
or proposed. In all — over 700 places 
in 44 states! A long step toward a 
socialistic U.S.A. 

Most of the people who speak for 
more government control over Ameri- 
can life don’t want a socialistic na- 
tion. They have other reasons for 


government control. 


But when government, moving step 
by step, controls enough things, we'll 
have a socialist government, whether 
we want it or not. And, instead of 


CBS — Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


our freedoms, we'll have government 
control, not only over business, but 
over churches, schools, homes — our 
whole lives. 


You hear much talk now of giving the 
federal government control over doc- 
tors and the railroads, too. We, the 
business-managed electric light and 
power companies which publish this 
advertisement, are battling the move 
toward a socialistic government. We 
want to remind everyone how seri- 
ously it threatens every business—and 
everybody's freedom. 


America's business-managed, tax-paying . 


Electric Light and Power Companies 


* Company names on request from this magazine 











A friendly 
property insurance 
company reports to 


the American people 





A company is more than a name, 
a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor, whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder. or a prospective one, are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameri- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years, The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company, 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s business is to protect 
property values which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


Feds ml 


PRESIDENT 


FIRE 





Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1949 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Comme SAS 


United States Government Bonds . aye, “a 
Other Bonds and Stocks 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 


First Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 


Agents’ 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . ... . 


Rese -Tve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts with W 


Administration 
Reinsurance Reserves 
Other Liabilities . 


Balances, | Less Than 90 ‘Days ‘Puc 3 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . . . 
Other Admitted Assets . a re a 
Total Admitted Assets. . . . . 


Total Liabilities Riess Capital 


| 
Surplus . 


Total . . 


* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,376,605.79 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


’ar Shipping ; 


*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


$ 35,561,204.01 
110,418.558.10 
-  143,358.542.85 
: 7,690.736.20 
° 3,017.83 
= 4,477 .325.36 
14,370.413.65 
° 374,237.35 
1.891,094.14 
$318.145,129.49 


$146,128,831.00 
30,890,845.00 
13,900,000.00 


1,608,917.08 
» % sae 9.00 





- 241 
° $720, “000. 000. 00 
- 101.367.387 08 
. 121,367.387.08 
__ $318,145,129.49 








Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 


the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 


valued in accordance 


ance Commissioners. 


basis of the free rate of exchange 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, 
to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ 


Directors 
Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 
Cuan.es G. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
WituiaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 
Savings Bank 
Epwiw A. Bayes 
Lawyer 
Grornce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust 
Committee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harotp V. Smit# 
President 
Harvey D. Ginson 
President, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company 
Freperick B. ApaMs 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co 


with the 


Rosert W. Dow1iinc 
President, 

City Investing Co. 
Grorce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Cnraries A. LovcHin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 
Ivan Escott 
Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Mapetra, Jr. 
President, 

Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Ear. G. Harrison 
Lawyer 
Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 
Based on December 31, 
the Total Admitted 
surplus to $12 


1949 market quota- 


Assets would be increased 


2,988 963.13. 


Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Rank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. ~ 

The Cord Mey 
Company 
Henry C. Brunige 
President, 
Empire Trust 
Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President & 
Director, 

First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricut 

Lawyer 
Leroy A. LincoLn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 

Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 








« THE 


HOME « 


rsureence 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE ~* 





PROPERTY INSURANCE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
j Washington, D. C. 


Business recovery from effects of the coal strike is likely to be rapid. 

Coal strike, as a matter of fact, hasn't interfered greatly with over-all 
business activity. Factory production held high as long as coal was available. 
a Coal output, once resumed, should bring adequate supplies in two weeks. 














7 Steel production, if severely curtailed by lack of coal, would take longer 
: to recover. But it's unlikely that steel demand would decline much, if at all. 
6 Strikes, in a period of heavy demand and high activity, do not often cause 
5 much permanent damage. Last autumn's steel strike, for example, just postponed 


production. Steel mills stepped up production to meet demand after the strike. 


In other sectors of business, signs point to continued high volume. 
0 Retail trade on the whole is active. There is a strong upsurge in sales 
° of automobiles and other durable goods. Apparel sales are not doing quite so 
well as a year ago, but food sales are just as high despite lower prices. 
Building activity continues strong, well ahead of last year's levels. 
Railroads also are back in the market for equipment. Diesel locomotives 
are being ordered in large volume. Freight-car orders are showing an increase. 
Revival of railroad buying, which slumped drastically last year, may be a 
Sign that business spending in general will be higher this year than expected. 
Business investment has been the most uncertain factor in the 1950 outlook. 
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Evidence accumulates that lack of confidence brought the 1949 setback. 
Ultimate consumers bought more goods and services in 1949 than in 1948. 
Total flow of goods and services to individuals, capital investors, governments 
and other nations rose from 256 billion dollars in 1948 to 260 billion in 1949. 
Total value of output, however, fell from 262 billion to 257 billion. 

Dip was caused chiefly by an actual decline in business inventories, and 
by lower prices for farm products, which caused a drop in income of farmers. 

All signs now point to continued high spending by consumers, to a rise in 
spending by Government, to relatively stable farm prices and to some inventory 
building by business. Added together, they indicate good business ahead. 











Federal housing aids may be curtailed a bit before extensions are voted. 

An economy wave hit the Senate Banking Committee as it considered the bill 
cffered by the Administration to increase assistance to middle-income families. 

Co-operative housing iS approved, but not on the easy terms suggested by 
the Administration. Senators turned down an independent corporation to finance 
such ventures, put them under the regular FHA mortgage-insurance program. 

Guarantees for co-ops also were trimmed from 2 billion to 1 billion. 

Large-scale rental projects also would lose their easy terms by March 1 in 
the Senate bill. Regular FHA program is cut from 3.2 billion to 2 billion. 

Senate Committeemen explained that their curtailed bill was designed to 
meet criticisms of the Administration measure from Federal Reserve governors. 
Federal Reserve Board reported that the first bill had inflationary threats. 




















A measure patterned more closely after the Administration bill has been 
approved by the House Banking Committee, but a floor fight on the co-operative 
features is expected. There seems to be a strong chance that Senate sentiment 
about the housing program will prevail. Economy is beginning to have appeal. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Federal Reserve Board, in fact, continues to show concern about inflation, 

Cash deficit in the current fiscal year, ending June 30, is put at 4.8 
billion dollars, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, at 2.7 billion, 

Budget deficit in both years is larger than the cash deficit, but it is the 
cash that interests FRB. That has a direct effect on the money supply. 

Cash deficits at a time of high business activity and of high demand for 
bank credit are frowned upon by Federal Reserve officials. Use of banks to 
finance cash deficits is particularly criticized. That adds to volume of money, 

Hinted advice in the FRB analysis is that the Treasury should find a way to 
finance its cash deficits without selling securities to banks. 

This indicates that the Federal Reserve supports the Treasury program for 
another savings-bond drive in the spring. It's also a sign that perhaps the 
Federal Reserve would like to see the Treasury launch a bond issue that would 
attract insurance companies and similar investors, instead of commercial banks. 














Unemployment is likely to prove more of a 1950 headache than inflation. 
Official attitude now is to brush off unemployment as temporary. That is 
quite different from last summer's attitude, when officials became worried. 
Jobless at present, however, are at a postwar high mark of 4.5 million. 
There is also this difference: Business activity began to decline in the 
early months of last year. But activity is in an uptrend at the present time. 
Unemployment, nevertheless, rose rather sharply from December to January. 











Government officials find comfort in these employment trends..... 

Hard-goods plants added 44,000 to pay rolls from December to January. This 
group includes automobile, fabricated metal and machinery industries. 

Soft-good factories laid off no more workers this year than last. That is 
due chiefly to seasonal trends in canning, sugar refining, soft drinks and furs. 
Textile industry dropped only a few workers early this year. 

Merchandising firms reported the same decline this year as last. 

Building industry's decline was only half as large as last year. 

Mining industry reduced employment only because of the coal strike. 
Altogether, the decline in employment at this season is reported to be 
1,474,000. The decline at the same time last year was 1,800,000. This is said 

by officials to indicate that the downtrend in employment is "leveling off." 

















The other side of the picture--the working side--shows this trend..... 
Total employment in business and industry now is 42,221,000. That amounts 
to 1,228,000 fewer workers than were employed in these occupations a year ago. 
Factory employment, at 13,993,000, is 789,000 below a year ago. 
Construction industry is employing 24,000 fewer workers than a year ago. 
Transport firms and utilities are employing 176,000 fewer workers. 
Finance and service industries are employing 22,000 more than a year ago. 
Government employment is 13,000 above last year. That is due to increases 
in State and local governments. Federal employment is down by a slight margin. 
Employment probably will rise in the period ahead, since the uptrend in 
business activity is expected to continue. But employment increase is not 
likely to keep pace with labor-force growth. Unemployment may remain large. 


























Synthetic-rubber plan-suggested by the President is running into trouble. 
Some Congressmen object to early sale of Government-built plants. They 
prefer to continue the present Government-ownership program from 3 to 5 years. 
Industry seems to be divided on the proposal for the Government to get rid 
of synthetic plants over a 10-year period, beginning as soon as feasible. 
Outlook is that Congress will explore the situation before deciding. 








Oleomargarine tax appears definitely headed for repeal by midyear. House 
and Senate have ironed out differences, are expected to take final action soon. 
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vow—through the magic of 
fecordak Microfilming ... 


you 
10.000 tabulating cards 
ona roll of film 

this size 
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ider the value of such i 
Consider the value of such magic... 
what it means in all operations where records are kept for 
daily reference .. . or stored for protection’s sake. 

It means that you can reclaim 99% of your filing space—put 
20,000 tabulating record cards or 7,000 letter-size documents on 
a $3.90 roll of film... roll so small you can hold it in the palm 
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of your hand. 





It means new speed in “filing”. . . for your documents are 
recorded on film as fast as they are fed into the machine. For 
example: Feeding by hand you can record up to 100 punched 
cards per minute: using the Recordak Automatic Feeder you can 
record over 300. Reference is faster, too, since filmed records can 
be kept at your fingertips—ready for immediate review . . . 
greatly enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

It means greater protection— photographically accurate and 
complete records that can’t be tampered with or altered without 
detection . .. that can be vault-stored, if vou wish. 

Today, such magic is saving time, space, dollars, in 65 different 
types of business . . . in thousands of concerns—simplifying 
routines which may well be similar to some of yours. Check and 
see. For more information write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— and its application to business systems 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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IF EXCISE TAXES ARE CUT— 


Spurt in Business Looked far to Offset Los 


Cuts in luxury taxes may go 
further than Mr. Truman wants. 
Businessmen say broad repeal of 
excises will help the U. S. 

Argument is that an end to pur- 
chase taxes will increase buying, 
open up jobs, mean a big shot 
in the arm for business. 

Result, for Government, will be 
more revenue from other sources 
to offset half the 2.2-billion-dol- 
lar cut in excise taxes. 


A new twist in figuring the revenue 
cost of cutting excises, one that might 
lead to much broader reductions than 
the White House suggested, is getting 
close attention in Congress. 

When calculated by this formula, much 
of the revenue loss from excise cuts dis- 
appears. The reason is that reductions 
in excise rates, so the theory goes would 
give business a powerful shot in the arm, 
resulting in bigger sales, more business 
activity all along the line, and more pri- 
vate income to be taxed. 

This line of reasoning has been laid 
* before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by business groups urging repeal 
of the excise increases voted by Congress 
in 1941, 1942 and 1943. Arguments of 
these groups, though challenged by some 
authorities, are making an impression on 
Congress. Many Congressmen are ready 
to seize upon any plausible argument 
that excises could be reduced to prewar 
rates without knocking the props out 
from under the revenue system. This 
new method of calculating revenue 
losses, therefore, could become impor- 
tant. 

Actual cost in revenue, it is argued, 
would amount to less than half the di- 
rect loss in revenue from excise repeal 
itself. 

Direct loss in excise revenue, assum- 
ing a return to rates that applied before 
1941 on all items except liquor, tobacco 
and gasoline, is figured by proponents of 
the theory at 2.2 billion dollars a year. 

Against that, however, there would 
be indirect revenue and budget gains for 
the Government. These gains are esti- 
mated by the same business groups at 
nearly 1.2 billion dollars a year. On this 
basis, the net loss to the Government 


56 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘TWISTER IN THE MAKING‘ 


comes down to 1 billion dollars a year. 
Here, briefly, is how the theory works: 

Spendable income of businesses and 
individuals would be increased by 2.2 
billions a year, the amount of the direct 
cut in excises. It is reasoned that, since 
the Government gets roughly 20 per cent 
of spendable income in tax revenue, this 
should produce an extra 440 million 
dollars a year for the Treasury. 

Sales of excise commodities, presum- 





THE TAXES ) 2.” 
Linge on |»? 


WARTIME 
SUPER- 
TAXES 











—Messner in Rochefter Times-Union 


‘THE WAR IS ENDED, BUT—’ 


ably, would increase. An allowance o 
30 million dollars is made for addition 
revenue from excises that would be ke 
on the books. 

Profits, theoretically, would incre 
with rising sales. This new profit, acgoni. 
ing to the formula, would yield additiop. 
al tax revenue from businesses totaling 
155 million dollars a year. : 

New business activity in affected jp. 
dustries would mean more jobs and mog 
individual income to tax. Extra reveny 
from this source is figured at 63 million 
dollars a year. 

Increased dividends to stockholders jy 
affected companies are counted upon t 
produce an additional 5 million dolla 
a year in individual taxes. 

Employment taxes on the pay of wor. 
ers are expected to increase 34.5 million 
a year by reason of better business ané 
more jobs. 

Reduced unemployment. it is argued 
would save 80 million dollars a year 
unemployment compensation and relié 

Excises paid by Government agencis 
themselves on goods and services the 
buy would be cut. Saving to the Trea 
ury here is placed at 50 millions a yea 

Business costs, which private 
panies deduct from profits for income ta 
purposes, include large amounts for 
excises they pay. With reduced excise 
business costs would decline, and ta 
on profits would increase by an estimated 
314 million dollars a year. 

Add up all these offsets, subtract th 
total from the estimated direct cost of the 
proposed reduction in excise rates, ai 
the net loss in revenue falls from 2.2 bit 
lions to about 1 billion dollars a year. 

This rosy picture is being questioned 
by those who, like the U.S. Treasuy 
believe that excise cuts should be kept 
within narrow limits. Principal argumet 
against it is that it counts some of tlt 
revenue offsets twice. Those who calc: 
late the revenue offsets more conser 
tively place the probable loss to t& 
Government at around 1.5 billion dollas 
a year. 

Even so, the more generous allowan 
for indirect revenue benefits from we 
time excise repeal is being taken serio 
ly in Congress. Much is likely to ® 
heard of it in excise debates in wet 
ahead. 

A cut-back to pre-1941 levels woul 
mean outright repeal of excises on 2 
items, including furs, jewelry, lugg# 
local telephone bills, passenger faté 
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<f  “ANTI-FOULING’ OIL made by the 
=| Remarkable new “HEART-CUT” PROCESS 


uestionel 


Treasur 
be ket It’s here now! The remarkable motor oil from the giant new 


if This new oil— i 
— oil—the best known to science... $42,000,000 lubricating oil plant at Lake Charles, La. The 


(Partial view of the enormous new lubricating oil plant at 
Lake Charles, La., where this great new oil is processed.) 




















th 
w — gives you a cleaner engine. .. more economy plant that’s been the big talk of the oil industry for months. 
conserve: wae “ New Premium Koolmotor is made by the unique ‘‘Heart- 
> toe Minimum carbon residue. Cut” Process which retains only the choicest part of the finest 
m_ dollar sis a crudes. Jt’s so superior that in recent engine tests it outscored 
Qa = nine other major premium motor oils. No wonder Premium 
Howane PANG | - et Koolmotor is better in every way! Cleans better, seals better, 
om’ $ > cools better and fights acid, sludge and corrosion far more 
me ot : ' effectively. Switch to this remarkable new oil today. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty,..NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA *™: 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 




















Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











Finance Week 





freight, light bulbs, business machines 
and cameras. 

It would mean rate reductions for 26 
items, including liquor, tobacco, gaso- 
line, cosmetics, long-distance telephone 
calls, telegrams, admissions, club dues, 
automobiles and auto parts. 

Excise cuts, when they come, are not 
likely to go that far. But they may be 
much more generous than the Adminis- 
tration program. 

The Treasury proposed repeal of ex- 
cises on freight and on baby oil, pow- 
ders, lotions, with moderate cuts in rates 
on other toilet preparations, telegrams, 
long-distance telephone calls, passenger 
fares, furs, luggage and jewelry. 

There is strong pressure in Congress 
for excise relief on other items, notably 
on local phone bills, admissions, business 
machines, automobile parts and_ light 
bulbs. There and others, in the end, may 
be added to the relief list. Cuts in rates 
on tobacco, liquor, gasoline and automo- 
biles appear unlikely. 

Any broad reduction in excises, with- 
out new taxes in other fields to make up 
a substantial portion of the revenue loss, 
may run into a veto at the White House. 
Many believe, however, that excise re- 
lief can command the votes it will take 
for Congress to override a veto. 


SEC SUPERVISION 
OF UNLISTED FIRMS? 


How the stockholder is dealt with by 
the management of the company in which 
he holds shares is coming under scrutiny 
in the Senate. 

This study centers on reports by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
that, in some cases, there have been 
“abuses” on the part of managers of com- 
panies that are not subject to reporting 
rules and other requirements of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. 

The Administration is urging congres- 
sional approval of a bill, offered by Sen- 
ator J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Dem.), of Dela- 
ware, that would bring about 1,800 big 
and middle-sized companies under closer 
supervision by SEC. 

What SEC is after is to correct what 
Harry A. McDonald, Chairman, calls the 
Government's “hit-or-miss scheme of in- 
vestor protection.” 

At present, only those companies 
whose securities are listed on the regular 
exchanges are subject to the full require- 
ments of the law. These requirements in- 
clude full financial reports, reports on 
trading in a company’s stock by the man- 
agement, and complete information to the 
stockholder in cases where his “proxy” 
is solicited. 

SEC is asking Congress to extend the 
same requirements to unlisted companies 





a 


with more than 300 security holders ang 
more than 3 million dollars in assets. The 
companies that would be affected haye 
outstanding securities with a total market 
value estimated at 19 billion dollars 
These include such big companies 45 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Creole 
Petroleum Corp., Aluminum (Co, of 
America, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 

Despite complaints against extending 
SEC’s power over industry and against 
requiring middle-sized firms to do a lot 
of additional paper work, the Frear bill js 
expected to get the approval of the Sep. 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, It 
has the backing of the New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb Exchange, 

Abuses by management, SEC admits, 
are infrequent. But the agency insists 


— 
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SEC‘S McDONALD 
. . . hit-or-miss regulations 


that sharp practices occur often enough 
to make them a problem. As a rule, off 
cials report, these cases are found in un- 
listed corporations, the ones that are not 
subject to SEC’s information rules. Some 
examples, taken out of official records, 
will show the kind of practices SEC is 
trying to stop: 

In one case, just before a merger, a 
president and treasurer, who owned 74 
per cent of the outstanding stock in 
their firm, bought in additional shares at 
$3 to $6. At the same time, they were 
negotiating to sell their stock to another 
company at $45 a share. Other stock- 
holders did not know that. Nor did they 
know that their company was earning 
profits at an annual rate of $15 a share. 
SEC declares this could not happen ina 
company subject to the requirements of 
the Securities Exchange Act. 
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In another case, the president of a 
company offered his stockholders $2 a 
hare for their stock. At that time, the 
vet current worth was $16 a share and 
ie book value $40 a share. The firm’s 
talance sheet did not disclose the number 
{ shares outstanding, so that no stock- 
older could determine the book value or 
she earnings per share. A 1946 study by 
SEC showed that descriptions of capital 
tock by 26 per cent of the larger un- 
isted companies were “inadequate.” 

Then there was the instance of a small- 
an company financed almost entirely 
by public investors. The company soon 
went broke. Then it was discovered that 
the tvo men who had started the com- 
pany had borrowed about $750,000 from 
it The same two men had formed a col- 
lection agency, which charged their own 
mall-loan company 33% per cent to 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR FREAR 
... plugs for the loopholes? 


collect payments on loans to customers. 
SEC reported that, in the condensed 
balance sheet that the company sent to 
stockholders, a deficit of $207,000 was 
“disguised” as a surplus of $39,000. The 
loss suffered by the public was estimated 
ata million dollars. 

Mr. McDonald argues that proxies too 
often give the “insiders” power of at- 
tomey to do whatever they please with 
the stockholders’ votes. He told of a case 
in which the proxy was printed on the 
back of the dividend check, so that when 
a stockholder endorsed the check he 
signed the proxy. 

SEC has been trying for four years to 
get the full force of the securities law 
extended to unlisted companies. Con- 
gress is showing more interest now than 
ever before. Many think the Frear bill 
may become law in 1950. 
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DAY OR NIGHT—AT LEAST 
Bring your message to their attention quickly, forcefully, effectively, yet unobtrusively by using a 


WAGNER CHANGEABLE 
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TWICE DAILY 


COPY DISPLAY 





APPEAR 








Here’s a potent media for use 
in employee relations programs 
and safety promotion. The mes- 
sage of yesterday is easily 
changed in a few seconds to a 
freshly interesting message for 
today. Letters in a variety of 
sizes and colors are available in 
both translucent plastic or alu- 
minum silhouette. The mount- 
ing frames may be simple or 
elaborate. 


Pulley Company 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD OR WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


SO GET THE HABIT WHEN YOU PASS BY 
OF TURNING YOUR EYES THIS WaY 
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Yes, one Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamp now lasts as long as 3. In 
average store installations, for 
example, it lasts 2¥2 years; in 
average one-shift offices or fac- 
tories, 3 years. You actually buy 
lamps only / as often! You also 


save on the time spent replacing — 


burned-out lamps. So, start get- 
ting these economies now. Next 
time specify Westinghouse flv- 
orescent lamps. Lamp Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





“ \ 
Since the wor, | 


Westinghouse 
hos scored 35 
firsts in pro- 
*: 3 : ducing new 
-_ 7 ond improved 
, SY light sources. ; 
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WASHINGTON....CAPE TOWN....PARIS.... 





>> Worry about imports from Europe is beginning to show up in Washington..... 
U.S. officials realize Western Europe must increase sales in the U.S., 
must earn more dollars. That's the only way Western Europe can ever stand on 
its own feet. That's the only way to lessen the burden of European aid on the 
American taxpayer. But it means more competition for some U.S. industries. 





Increased imports could hit pretty hard in some localities. Imports of 
watches already have hit New England. Europeans intend to put a lot more fine 
textiles, leather goods, machine tools on the U.S. market. New England's fac- 
tories are big producers of these things. Manufacturers in neighboring States 
would feel bigger imports of cameras, china, glassware, cement. 

What to do about it? Raising tariff rates, as a general rule,‘is out. 

| U.S. aim is the other way--toward lower tariffs. 

Subsidize the industries affected? Unlikely. But Government aid might be 
given to help industries and managements to convert to new lines. In one-indus- 
try towns, jobless pay might have to be extended beyond the normal period. Re- 
taining of workers to new types of jobs might be up to the U.S. Government. 

; Trial balloons along these lines are being floated in Washington. State 
ape Department and Economic Co-operation Administration officials see the need for 
ow. Next Government help if impact of imports is great in specific lines. But don't ex- 























2 pect anything drastic to be done soon. Ideas will have to crystallize. 
c Corp, 
>> Over all, imports from Western Europe are no great shakes right now..... 
| Imports from Western Europe make up about one third of 1 per cent of U.S. 
—n total spending. Even if these countries can expand their sales by 40 per cent 
39) in the next two years, as they hope to do, they would get up to only one half of 
rr, l per cent of the present total spending. 


Their share of the total U.S. market is minute, will stay minute. 
Of course, this is small comfort to the American manufacturers who may be 





hurt, even put out of business, by rising imports in Specific lines. 

It's hard for them to understand a policy that uses U.S. money to build up 
competition in other countries. It's this phase of the Marshall Plan, now com- 
ing up, that's going to take a lot of explaining. 








>> Britain is to be a big gainer from improving conditions in South Africa. 
South African gold should soon be moving into London in a wide stream. 
Conditions have changed for the better fast in South Africa. To give you 

a rough idea of what's been happening: 

South African reserves of gold and sterling were at dangerously 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





low levels. South Africans had been buying too freely abroad, especially in the 
U.S. and Britain. Drastic import curbs were put on. 
Devaluation in September, in effect, cut gold-mining costs. Gold-mining 
profits soared. Capital, chiefly from Britain, began to flow into South Africa, 
Sterling and gold reserves of the South African Government have piled up 
fast since September. They have risen 42 per cent just since December 3l. 








>> So, now the South Africans feel easier about things..... 

Imports of essentials from the sterling area and other soft-currency coun- 
tries are to be stepped up. Even less essential goods get a better break. 

Britain expects to pick up most of the new business available. 

Important to London is the new South African gold policy. 

South Africa again is to channel much of her gold production into the Lon- 
don pool of gold and dollars for the benefit of the sterling area. This hap- 
pened before the war. Recently South Africa has been selling direct to the U.S, 

Britain should be able to get at least 100 million dollars' worth of gold 
a year just on the basis of her: own trade with South Africa. 

Also, South Africa intends to pay for imports from other soft-currency 
countries mainly in gold. This gold too will come to Britain in a new deal just 
announced. South Africa will buy in London the soft currencies needed to trade 
in these countries. . And will pay gold to the British for them. 

This setup might yield the British another 100 million a year in gold. 


>> London can certainly use an extra 200 million dollars a year in gold..... 
Dollar deficit of the sterling area is running about 1.1 billion dollars a 
year. Marshall Plan aid of close to a billion is now filling most of that gap. 
But the flow of dollar aid is to narrow. 
Latest is that Britain's share of Marshall Plan aid in the year starting 
July 1 may shrink to less than 700 million dollars. South African gold will 
come in handy to keep the dollar deficit within bounds. 

















>> Gold situation around the world is worth watching... 

U.S. last year bought only a fifth of the world's gold output. This was 
quite a reversal from what had happened since the war's end. In 1948, the U.S. 
absorbed twice as much gold as the world produced; in 1947, three times as much. 

But last year things were different. U.S. exports of goods fell off. 
Also, before September feeling was widespread that currencies would be devalued. 
People bought gold, hung on to gold. They figured the U.S. wouldn't change its 
buying price for gold. Gold was a good hedge. Less gold came to the U.S. 

U.S. gold stocks have dropped a quarter of a billion dollars since August. 

Several other governments are accumulating gold. 

Italy has been buying gold in fairly large amounts as currency-reserves. 

Latin-American countries have recently been buying gold in small lots. 

Egypt is said to have purchased 25 million dollars in gold in recent weeks. 

Official buying of this sort and increasing confidence in currencies now is 














taking some of the starch out of black market for gold. Wiping out of the spec- 
ulative markets in China also has depressed the "free" price for gold. 

In Paris, gold now can be bought for about $43 an ounce. That's much lower 
than quotations last year in Paris. Hoarding is less attractive when the gold 
price is dropping. Unloading becomes more of a possibility. 
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a 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


gs a result of federal court 
m YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely offer to reimburse a union for 
as organizational expenses if the union 
ill withdraw charges of unfair labor 
practices against you. Such an offer by 
ome employer is found by the National 
Labor Relations Board to be an unlawful 
interference with organizational rights 
of employes under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 

fairs of a corporation, sometimes de- 
duct interest paid on debentures that 
have a fixed maturity date, even though 
they bear interest payable out of avail- 
able net operating income and were is- 
sued as a dividend on stock whose par 
value had been reduced. This ruling is 
handed down by the U.S. Tax Court in 
one case where the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue is overruled. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an exporter, ship 

abroad 12 miscellaneous minerals, 
metals and ores without getting a vali- 
dated export license from the Office of 
International Trade. This easing of ex- 
port controls is announced by the agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply for a license 

to export chemicals containing lead 
without submitting a statement on the 
lead content of the chemicals. The 
requirement for such a_ statement is 
dropped by OIT. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

chain of restaurants in more than 
one State, expect to avoid jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
Board decides that a local enterprise like 
arestaurant loses its local character when 
it becomes part of an interstate chain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on lowering 

your income tax by transferring your 
interest in a partnership to yourself as 
trustee of a trust for the benefit of a 
member of your family. The U.S. Tax 
Court finds that a taxpayer, under such 
a setup, is taxable on his share of the in- 
come from the partnership where the 
concerted effort of all partners produced 
the income through their knowledge, 
experience and contacts in the industry. 





News-lLimes. : 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, according to a re- 

cent NLRB decision, always be re- 
quired to keep in your employment a 
union official who calls you insulting 
names. The Board finds that an employ- 
er was within his rights in firing a union 
official who frequently stood at the plant 
gates shouting a charge that the boss 
was a “fascist.” Personal attacks like 
these, not made at a bargaining table or 
on a picket line, are held by NLRB to 
be a legitimate cause for discharge. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an importer, soon fol- 

low a simpler bonding procedure 
in connection with import transactions. 
The Treasury Department announces 
that the Bureau of Customs is establish- 
ing a new type of bond and a simplified 
bonding procedure to facilitate the clear- 
ance of imported goods through customs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as holder of a lease 

requiring you to operate a first-class 
hotel, expect to be allowed an income 
tax deduction for the cost of various 
furnishings, equipment and fixtures. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that such 
expenditures may not be deducted as 
ordinary and necessary business expenses, 
for tax purposes, but must be capitalized. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the De- 

partment of Commerce about for- 
eign firms that wish to act as sales 
agents for certain U.S. products. These 
firms are listed in the Department's 
publication, Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Further details of these business oppor- 
tunities may be obtained from field of- 
fices of the Department, or the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now deal directly with 
private Mexican firms in regard to 
imports to or exports from that country. 
The Office of International Trade reports 
that the Mexican Government again will 
grant licenses to such concerns to import 
or export items under export-import con- 
trol. This means an end of the program, 
which started last December, under 
which an agency acting for the Mexican 
Government was exclusive importer and 
exporter of goods under control. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wontp 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


In New York State you'll find 
the nation’s greatest opportunity 
for making, buying or selling. 
No other state equals it in popu- 
lation,purchasing power, number 
of factories and diversity of skills 
and services. For specific facts 
write: New York State Dept. of 
Commerce, Room 245, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 











The Cost scientific improvement in 
roof ventilators in over 4@ years... 


Breidert Air-X-Hausters 


Pot. Nos. 2269428--2428544 


PROVIDE SAFE, SURE VENTILATION NO 
MATTER WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS... 
Many leading architects and engineers specify 
Breidert Air-X-Hausters exclusively for their 
greater efficiency with no back-draft...no mov- 
ing parts. The aerodynamically designed Breidert 
was the first ventilator tested® under all variable 
wind conditions, with published certified capac- 
ity ratings! Before specifying ventilators for in- 
dustrial, chimney top and vent flue applica- 
tions, insist on certified ratings! 

*Smith, Emery Com’! Testing Lab. & U.S. Navy. 


Please send your Free Engineering Data Book 
with complete details. 
NAME 
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Mr. Steelman as Coal Strategist .. . Wider Powers: 
For Gen. MacArthur? ... Franco Plan to Stay Neutral 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is being called upon 
again by President Truman to give 
him some ideas on how to deal with 
political problems. Chief Justice Vin- 
son still is No. 1 on the list of men 
Mr. Truman would pick for the 1952 
Democratic presidential nomination 
if the President himself should decide 
to step aside. 


xk 


President Truman is inclined to 
blame newspapermen for the fact that 
voters show an interest in the idea of 
a new Stalin-Truman meeting and 
are increasingly concerned by the cost 
of the present arms race with its ef- 
fect on a badly unbalanced budget. 
The White House view is that, if 
these things weren't written and 
talked about so much, the public 
would forget them. 


x * 


Harold Stassen’s idea that a Repub- 
lican should go along if and when 
President Truman ever again talks 
with Joseph Stalin didn’t strike fire 
at the White House. 


x* 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
hopes to be able to overcome the im- 
pression he left with his recent prom- 
ise to “lick hell out of Joe Stalin.” Mr. 
Johnson did not intend to give the 
impression that he could lick Stalin 
between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but rather that, if Stalin did not 
lick the United States in a blitz, then 
the U.S. would end up, at some later 
date, by giving the Russians a bad 
drubbing. Idea is that, if the United 
States can survive a blitz, it can win 
a war. 


x * * 


Gen. Omar Bradley and his col- 
leagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are somewhat irritated at the inabil- 
ity of the Department of State to de- 
cide just what the U.S. policy is in 
several parts of the world. The Joint 
Chiefs cannot shape firm U.S. de- 
fense policies and lay the base for 
appropriation requests until they 


64 


know what it is that the State De- 
partment has decided to defend. 


AK ot 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is gaining Re- 
publican support for the idea that 
he should become Supreme com- 
mander in the whole Far Pacific area, 
with some diplomatic as well as 
military power. The thought is that, 
with available U.S. sea and air 
power, General MacArthur could ac- 
complish quite a lot, once freed from 
restrictions of present diplomatic pol- 
icy. 


xk *® 


It took what amounted to an ultima- 
tum from U.S. to assure American 
diplomatic and consular officials in 
Bulgaria a safe exit from that coun- 
try. There was official concern right 
up to the last that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment might try to imprison Amer- 
ican officials, in which case drastic 
reaction from this country would 
have been in order. 


xk 


Friends say that John L. Lewis has 
had a big thrill out of bringing U.S. 
closer to a complete industrial shut- 
down than any labor leader of the 
past. Even the President of the United 
States was awed by the power that 
Mr. Lewis was able to wield through 
the disciplined ranks of nearly 400,- 
000 miners. 


x * * 


Republican leaders in the Senate and 
elsewhere did not attack the Demo- 
crats’ slow-motion use of the nation’s 
laws to keep coal consumers from a 
crisis, because Republicans figured 
that they might lose some miner votes 
in November. Mr. Lewis, in his great- 
est display of power, had the leaders 
of both parties badly scared. 


x * 


John Steelman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, is credited by White House 
sources as the official who shaped 
Administration strategy for dealing 
with the strike in coal. 


Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of he 
Navy, may prefer a proffered aseign 
ment as Ambassador to Ireland to 
ambassadorship in Spain, a job ¢ 

may not be open for some time. Ig 
beginning to be agreed that a cham 
is not very far off in the top civilig 
job in the Navy. % 


xk * 


George Garrett has been elevated. 
Ambassador to Ireland, from Miz 
ter, as a first step in a plan tor 

him President Truman’s personal 
voy to the Vatican, as successor} 
Myron Taylor, who recently resigng 
The President is inclined to keep 
representative at the Vatican ing 
of some opposition. 


x * * 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan & 
ministrator, didn’t originate the i 
of a new subsidy to supplement 
Marshall Plan subsidy. The new 
sidy is proposed for American indi 
tries that find themselves hurt] 
competition from industries in & 
rope that U. S. has subsidized so fh 
they can undercut American in 

tries in competition for markety 
this country. 


xk * 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco} 
Spain is going to surprise a lot of 
lomats and military officials whok 
upon Spain as a potential firm 
in event of future war. Some pé 
who have talked with Franco recat 
ly report that he is thinking in tem 
of neutrality for Spain in the next W 
as in the last war, and has no 4 
or intention to make firm com 
ments to fight. : 


x *k 


More secrets than one, affecting mi 
fields than atomic energy, afed 
volved in leaks due to lax secu 
regulations on the part of the Bri 

Criticism is growing on the insidé 
the way Britain was allowed freet 
cess to America’s most impom 
secrets and of the way Great 5 
allowed persons of questionable 
alty to have access to those se 
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*** YOUR BEST STOCK IN BONDS <°:-> 





100 PROOF 
Sey pp Macca Bocelad & soar" 
N P 
MORE DISTILLERIES CO™ 
Guonatore — Horrid 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
That’s why... Sepereis of si U.S, Seeermmend 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 











BIG, new Chris-Craft 33-ft De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser for 1.u. 
Spacious deckhouse, cockpit aft, 2 berths forward, galley, toilet 
compartment. Sleeps 4. Single or twin engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. 


For years and years 


Command a New 





MORE fun than a circus, speeds to 36 m.p.h. in this new 22-ft. 
Sportsman for 1950. Box springs in forward seats, loads of cockpit 
space. Amidship seat, folding top with side curtains, optional 
extras. Other 1950 Sportsmen in 17, 18, 22 and 25-ft. lengths. 








WORLD'S lowest priced Express Cruiser! New 21-ft. Chris-Craft 
for 1950. Roomy cabin, 2 berths forward, big aft cockpit. Wide 
cruising radius, speeds to 32 m.p.h Other beautiful new 1950 
Express Cruisers in 23, 26, 30, 34, and 40-ft lengths. Buy now! 


Buy a Chris-Craft 
Outboard Motor for 
every outboard need! 
Now, fwo great mo- 
tors—famous 54 h.p. 
(shown at right) and 
new, brilliant-perform- 





You can't buy a better marine 
engine than Chris-Craft—60 ing 10 h.p.—for split- 
thru 160 h.p., marine engi- second starting, snail's- 
neered throughout, reduction pace trolling and 
drives; opposite rotation. thrilling top speeds. 











* 
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Also, 26 other 1950 Cruisers in 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 
48-ft. lengths and luxurious new 52 and 62-ft. Motor \ 
your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer NOW for complete dai :. 
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of youth 


DO Chris-Cratt/ 





BEAUTIFUL new Riviera Runabouts for 1950, in 16, 18 and 20-ft. 
lengths. Two-tone natural mahogany finish, maroon upholstered 
seats for 6 with ivory-colored trim. Speeds to 40 m.p.h. And new 
17 and 19-ft. Runabouts for 1950, speeds to 44 m.p.h. Act today! 





— a. —— 


FOR carefree cruising, command this 26-ft. Super De Luxe Enclosed 
Cruiser for 1950. Dinette, galley, upper and lower berths, toilet. 
Sleeps 4. Speeds to 31 m.p.h. There’s a Chris-Craft for every purse 
and purpose. For years and years of youth, buy yours NOW! 


See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer. Buy NOW! 


Chris at 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS © MARINE ENGINES © OUTBOARD MOTORS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 











